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How safe is your job? 


Some jobs generally thought of as the most dangerous are often the safest 
of all— because proper steps have been taken to insure safety, 
Accident statistics show that in many industries workers are safer on the job 


than thev are in their own homes. The chemical industry, for example, has an 


enviable safety record ...and within this industrv, Cyanamid’s record is 


outstanding. In fact, it is more than 300 per cent better than the average safety 

record for all industry. This is the result of careful and continuous emphasis , * d 3 

on safety. Employees are schooled in safety practices ...and sialionaes AMERICAS Pana COMPA 

is designed, constructed and maintained to insure operation with minimum 

risk of accident. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N 
Indeed, so important is the safety factor at Cyanamid that no process or 

production operation is undertaken without every possible precaution 


for protecting the health and safety of the people involved, 





Somebody ought to 


speak sharply to Nature 


4 HERE’S a lot of loose talk these days about and gets back 336 pounds—that’s 33,600% 
Be coses, attacking them as though they _ profit. These are big profits. Is that bad? 
were evil. Should the farmer be scorned as anti- 
The very existence of the world depends social? Should his “excess”’ profit (whatever 
on profits; the improvement of the world _ that is) be taken away from him? Should he 
depends on big profits. A farmer plants one _ be told that from now on he must limit his 
| potato and usually gets back 15. Evenallow- ‘“‘profit’”’ to, say, 6%? 
| ing for all his costs, that’s: more than To legislate against profits is as silly as to 
1000% profit! He plants one pound of corn legislate against things growing. 
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Packard Power |: 


Master Motor Bic 


siiniebisiiainn te mesa A Matchless Background Of Experience In Motor 


highest precision standards, a—€!, Building Plus Traditional Packard Craftsman- 
new J-47 Turbo-Jet engines ship Assure You Of A Superlative Engine In The 


are coming off Packard lines 
for the Air-Force’s new B-47 - en Packard You Buy Today! 


Boeing Bomber. 


N LAND, sea and in the air, Packard power is 
writing brilliant pages in motor development! 


@® Now coming from the production lines are the 
greatest engines Packard ever produced—superb new 
Packard Thunderbolts for Packard motorcars — spec- 
tacular new jets of tremendous power for the American 
Air Force’s B-47 bombers— powerful marine engines 
for the Navy, including remarkable new Diesels of 
outstanding performance and efficiency. 


— ; = a @ Master motor builders since 1899, Packard has 


@ Proud inheritor of Packard’s master motor-building experience, designed and produced every known type of internal. 
the famous Packard Thunderbolt Engine that powers today’s combustion engine, from one to 24 cylinders. 

great Packard motorcars is engineered to outperform, built to 

outlast them all! Ask your Packard dealer for a demonstration. 
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@ Packard's air leadership began with the famous 
12-cylinder Liberty engine of World War I and con- 
tinues today in the filling of critical defense contracts 
for aircraft engines. In World War II, Packard was the 
world’s largest producer of Rolls Royce aircraft engines. 


@ Exclusively powered by Packard, the Navy’s fabu- 
lous PT boats with their phenomenal power and 
phantom-like speed, created a successful new type of 
David-and-Goliath warfare in the South Pacific. 


@ The first American V-Type, 12-cylinder engine was 
the famous Packard ‘“Twin-Six”’, introduced in 1918. 
Packard automobile engines have been proved in every 
kind of trial from brilliant speedway racing campaigns 
produced 55,523 Rolls Royce en- to gruelling tests at the mammoth Packard Proving 
gines, built with such precision Grounds. Their stamina and reliability are shown by 
that their 14,000 parts were inter- , : , — the fact that 53% of all Packard cars built since 1899 
changeable with those of English- | ee are still in use! Packard builds great engines! 

built engines! . = 
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The March of the News 


Whew! It was over at last . . . With 
the end of the 1952 campaign, America 
in general and Washington in particular 
returned to something like normal. 
There was time to think of other things. 
Across the nation, stores began setting 
out their displays and goods for the ap- 
proaching rush of Christmas shoppers 
. People were figuring out the route 
and destination for autumn vacations that 
were coming a bit late this year for many 
. America’s preoccupation with the 
long and bitter presidential campaign— 
and relief that it was ended—seemed to 
be summed up in this remark a Washing- 
ton taxi driver made to one of his pas- 
sengers last week: 
“Hey! . . . Do you realize the foot- 
ball season is half over already?” 


Back to work. Even before the ballots 
were counted, Washington began to stir 
again . . . For weeks, politics had stale- 
mated the capital city . Some of its 
most important offices had stood idle a 
good part of the time, while occupants 
scurried about the country hunting votes 
. . . Subordinates who stayed behind 
had been little inclined to transact any 
important business before the election 
showed who would be boss. 

Now that was changing ... The 
Capitol itself looked busy . . . Con- 
gressmen were coming back to town— 
some to catch up on their affairs .. . 
others to clean out their offices and get 
ready to leave for the last time... 
There would be a lot of newcomers next 
year . . . The fact that so many mem- 
bers of Congress retired voluntarily or 
were defeated in primaries made that 
certain—regardless of the outcome of the 
general election. 

Outwardly, the end of the campaign 
brought no immediate shift of Washing- 
ton scenery . The city would be the 
home of the Truman Administration until 
next inauguration day, January 20 . 
But everybody knew things would not be 


the same with a new President waiting to 
take over .. . New faces were begin- 
ning to appear around town . . . New 
ideas were being tried on conversation- 
ally to see how they fit Many old- 
timers and some old ideas would be 
leaving town between now and the end of 
January. 


“Anything new?” Had this really been 
a harder, more hectic campaign than 
most? . . . Or did it just seem that way? 

. Two party workers, sitting around a 
party’s national headquarters in the final 
week, got to discussing the situation as 
they went about the business of closing 
shop . . . One was completing his first 
year in big-league politics . . . The 
other had been at it for years. 

“Never,” said the first . . . “Never 
was there a campaign like this one.” 

“True,” replied the older man... 
“And the same thing is true of every 
one—every four years it’s different.” 


Once more. Down at Key West, Fla., 
they were getting ready for a visitor. 

The “little White House” at the naval 
air station was being spruced up . 
Nobody said much, but residents were 
expecting another visit from Harry Tru- 
man with the gaudy shirts and outlandish 
caps that are a traditional part of his 
vacations . . . It would be his last, as 
President. 


“Mr. Echo.’ Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky 
arose in the United Nations one day 
last week to make a speech He de- 
nounced American capitalists . 
blamed Washington for the troubles of 
the world . accused the U.S. of 
starting the war in Korea because, he 
said, its industries needed the business. 

He talked for 3 hours and 39 minutes. 

When he was through, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson observed: “Nothing 
we haven't heard a thousand times be- 
fore.” 
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KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 





erolc 


perator 


helps protect town 


from flood 


Awarded Vail Medal for courage, 


initiative and devotion to duty. 


Honored at civic dinner. 


be was a quiet Saturday morning in 
Gays Mills, Wisconsin. A steady rain 
had drenched the town and folks were 
staying indoors. 


Then suddenly a flash came by tele- 
phone to Mrs. Wilma Gander, the 
town’s chief operator. “The Kicka- 
poo River is loose again, fifteen miles 
upstream.” 


Although Gays Mills did not ap- 
pear in imminent danger, Mrs. 
Gander had been through floods be- 
fore and she had the foresight to see 


sa 
High waters. The Kickapoo River, as it neared 
its crest, overflowed fhe bridge near Gays Mills. 
The water was nearly five feet deep outside 
the telephone office. 


what might happen. So she pressed 
the button on her switchboard that 
set off the village fire siren. 

Immediately people began calling 
in and rushing in. “Where’s the 
fire?” they asked. 

“No fire,” answered Mrs. Gander. 
“It’s a flood. The Kickapoo’s over 
its banks and the flood is headed 
this way.” 

Quickly the word was passed. 
People collected such belongings as 
they could and made their way to 
safer places. 

Mrs. Gander next alerted the Red 
Cross, the National Guard and the 
Army and called in a lineman to help 
prepare the telephone exchange for 
high water. 

The doors were made as watertight 
as possible, the switchboard raised on 
concrete blocks, and an outside tele- 





phone line established on an upper 
floor. 


Mrs. Gander stuck to her post 
hours after the crest of the flood had 
passed. By warning the town, and 
keeping telephone service going, she 
helped to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of hundreds of people. 

The story has three other happy 
endings. 

Mrs. Gander was honored by the 
grateful citizens of the town at a civic 
dinner. The Bell System awarded her 
the highly prized Theodore N. Vail 
Medal and presented a commemora- 
tive bronze plaque to the Utica 
Farmers ‘l’elephone Company. 

Vail medals, accompanied by cash 
awards, have been given annually by 
the Bell System since 1920 for acts 
of noteworthy public service by tele- 
phone employees. 


HELPING HANDS —This is one of the many stories of the skill, cour- 
age and resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of 
emergency. ... Not all of them tell of the saving of a town or a life. 
But there is scarcely a minute that someone in trouble or urgent need 


does not turn to the telephone for help. . . 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





And that’s a fact! Have an electric stove? Well, 70% 
of the fuel used by America’s utilities to generate elec- 
tricity is coal. And, if you cook with manufactured gas, 
youre using an actual coal product. In either case, every 
pound of steel in your stove takes a pound of coal to 
make. And your refrigerator, toaster, washing machine 
... most modern appliances . . . also are made of steel 
and thus depend on coal. Moreover, bituminous coal 
powers the processing of thousands of food items just as 
it powers the manufacture of thousands of other fine 
products that Americans use every day. 

So it’s good to know that America’s coal reserves are 
large enough to power this country’s progress for cen- 
turies—that America’s privately managed coal com- 
panies are, by far, the most efficient in the world. 








Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, apartment house or other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 


w Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


vy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

¥® Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

w Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY i) AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Newsgram 


A new look now will be taken at war, peace, aid abroad, Russian policy. 
There'll be changes after January 20--new faces, new ideas, changed 
attitudes, new tries at solving old problems, a break with the recent past. 
Korea is due for restudy. Arms race will get attention. A deal with 
Stalin will be talked up again, its possibilities explored. War will either be 
stepped up, or quieted down. It can't go.on forever as now. 
The American nation, if it has character left, will not always sit by while 
thousands of its youths are killed fighting for mountain tops in Korea. 
U.S., under a new President, will be expected to get some results. 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

































Atom bomb: It'll be stored, not used. Hydrogen bomb: It'll be stored. 
Atomic artillery: It'll be stored, too. They're something to talk about. 
American boys, in a continuing war, will go on fighting Chinese, with 
rifles, bayonets, knives, not with magic weapons that make the fight easy. 
All the U.S. billions, all the factories, all the talked-of weapons are not 
winning against Chinese on the tops of Korean mountains. The Chinese, gradually, 
are getting an edge over the United States and United Nations. 





























Under a new President, with the war going badly for our side: 
Bombing of Chinese bases: It'll still be avoided. Blockade of China: It is 
unlikely to be tried. The flow of war materials to China will go on. 

Use of Chiang Kai-shek's troops: Public opinion will force it, despite 
Opposition of Britain, other Allies. South Korean troops: Public opinion will 
force U.S. Staff Chiefs to speed training and use of these troops. 

Foreign legion: U. S. military will be forced to recruit and train any man 
power of the non-Communist world that wants to fight. In Asia are great untapped 
reservoirs of military man power available to our side, if used. 

Idea of making U.S. youths bear the brunt of a war that nobody intends to 
win is to become very irksome; is to lead to an explosion of resentment if 
persisted in by the new President. Present policies are worn out. 

















































A meeting with Stalin? Improbable. An American President cannot go, hat 
in hand, to beg favors from the Russian dictator. A deal with Stalin? That's 
even less probable. Why should Stalin deal when he's winning? 

Big war? No. Nobody wants or is ready for that. 

Containment? Yes. That's still the idea. Try to check Communism. 

German rearmament? It seems inevitable. The Germans, apparently, show the 
most readiness to stand up to Russia. Japanese rearmament? Yes. Japan seems 
to be the only bulwark against ambitious and Communist China. 

































(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Someway, somehow, a U.S. President must stop Communist expansion, then 
regain the initiative, before there is a chance to get peace in Korea, or to 
arrive at an understanding with the rulers of Russia. Wishful thinking will not 
bring stability and peace and contentment to the world or to U.S. 


Draft will go on, will grow after election. Man power is tight. 

Rotation from Korea will be slowed. Casualties are sharply higher. More 
Americans must do more fighting if Communist gains are to be checked. 

Arms spending will hold high. Arms budget, requested appropriations for 
the year ahead, will be sharply lower. Military services are loaded with unused 
funds. They've been long on demands for money, short on conversion of money 
into weapons that can be used in actual fighting. 

Arms industry, someday, really will swing into stride. U.S., alone, can 
serve as the arsenal for non-Communist forces that must be raised, armed. 




















There will be cuts in foreign aid next year, maybe sharp cuts. 

Military aid, billions of it, is largely unspent. New money can be cut. 

Economic aid, handouts, will face rough going in the new Congress. 

Aid, hereafter, is going to be tied quite closely to performance. Idea in 
Congress is that U.S. Allies could be more co-operative. 








Anthony Eden, for Britain, is due here this week to.talk business. 
Churchill is expected, once groundwork is laid for meeting with the next President, 

Antoine Pinay, French Premier, is coming over. Conrad Adenauer, the 
Chancellor of Germany, would like an invitation. Mme. Chiang, wife of Chiang 
Kai-shek, is in this country to size up the lay of the land. 

A change of Administration in the United States has deepest meaning to 
nations abroad. Even Stalin has some of his top men on hand, in United Nations, 
to give him reports on the shifts that a change here will mean. 

Results of the American election will be felt all over the world. 











Spending by Government, in months ahead, will rise a little, not slip. 
Individuals, too, with more money in pay envelopes, will spend more. 
Industry, however, may spend a little less on new facilities. 

The net of it is that business, for months to come, will be good. 

You get a report on business prospects on page 13. 








Cost of living is going to go down somewhat. Food, definitely, is to be 
cheaper. Cattle and hogs are off sharply in price. Meats will follow. 

Rent concessions now can be had in many areas. 

Clothing prices are little changed after recent declines. Scattered items 
are up in price, but, generally, prices are steady or declining a bit. 

There'll be big sales after Christmas. Christmas trade will probably break 
records in most things. Industry is pouring out goods in volume big enough to 
satisfy any foreseeable demand. It looks like a prosperous 1953. 

The next turn down, moderate, probably starts in late 1953. 














(This magazine is being printed on the week end before election. It is 
dated, for newsstand purposes, as the issue of November 7, but is written just 
before the voting that will decide who wins the Presidency.) 
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be organize your paperwork 





Here is a new, easier way to handle 
routine paperwork and dictation — a 
different technique that will help you 
finish faster: 

(1) Start at the top—there’s no need 
to sort out the dictation matter; no 
need to call your secretary in and keep 
her waiting. 

(2) Read the first letter, memo or 
teport. Decide whether to handle it 
verbally or in writing. 

(3) If verbal, pick up your tele- 
phone and get it done. If in writing, 


aUiaerark 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH*® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities, See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Telephone Pay Station. 


pick up your Audograph microphone 
and get it done. 

(4) Go on to the next item, and 
handle the rest the same way. 

Note that you go through the 
workpile just once. If interrupted, it’s 
easy to pick up where you left off. 

You work smoothly, efficiently, 
quickly — alone, you think and talk 
easily. There is no confusion, no 
waste motion, no petty delay. And 
while you’re working, your secretary 
is intercepting phone calls, getting 


data you need, or transcribing the 
work you Audographed earlier. 

Although versatile Audograph 
helps you in many ways, it has proved 
again and again that in this one func- 
tion alone — speeding your routine 
paperwork—it saves its low cost many 
times over. 

If you are interested in this more 
efficient way of working, send in the 
coupon, Try the technique yourself, 
You'll find that it meee 
really works. | = 
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The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet A-11 — 
“Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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Whispers 


i 


Truman: Next a Writer? . . . A-Bomb Test Shows Peril 
To Ports . . . French Fear German Army of 1.2 Million 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commander 
in Korea, incurred the displeasure of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff by press- 
ing for the training of 10 new divi- 
sions of South Korean troops so that 
American divisions could be relieved 
of front-line fighting. The Joint Chiefs 
not long ago “leaked” information 
that they expected General Van Fleet 
to retire from command. 


xk 


The military command in Washing- 
ton is coming under intense pressure 
to permit training of more South Ko- 
rean troops so that Americans will 
have to do less fighting. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of divisions of 
Nationalist Chinese troops for service 
in Korea will be accepted by early 
1953. It is dawning upon U. S. diplo- 
mats that there is something strange 
about their policy that prevents a 
member of the United Nations from 
fighting in a United Nations war 
when it wants to fight. Some members 
of the United Nations remain in good 
standing while trying openly to sabo- 
tage the U. N. war. 


x * * 


Military planners see only a “slight” 
reduction in the size of U.S. armed 
forces in the year to begin next 
July 1. Those forces at present are 
about 3.6 million men. 


x * * 


President Truman is more and more 
tempted by offers to become a com- 
mentator on public questions after he 
leaves the White House. Some big- 
figure offers are in the wind, both for 
writing and for broadcasting by radio 
and TV. Mr. Truman really doesn’t 
have to work for a living after he steps 
out of office but prefers to do so. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson is going back to his 
old law firm after next January 20. 
Mr. Acheson's services as a lawyer are 
to be very much in demand. 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
finds that he has been able to show 
less authority since he announced that 
he definitely would leave office when 
President Truman steps down. The 
scramble for position among military 
services and among individuals in 
those services started with that an- 
nouncement. 


xe 


With the election over, some im- 
portant requests to grand juries for 
indictment of individuals who are 
reported to have had Communist 
affiliations which they denied under 
oath are to be made by the Justice 
Department. 


x kk 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, has begun his bargaining 
for an exchange of atomic secrets with 
U. S. by giving Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff, a 
limited briefing on results of Britain’s 
atomic test. Churchill idea appears to 
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be to whet the appetite of U. ¢ 
officials so they will ask for more, 


x * * 


American security officials remain 
wary about British precautions ty 
guard military secrets. It now devel. 
ops that secret details of one of Brit. 
ain’s newest jet fighters turned up in 
U.S. and Swiss publications befor 
the plane had been flown. 


xk & * 


What the British scientists really 
demonstrated with their atomic tes 
in Australia was that a harbor could 
be blown up by remote control. Brit. 
ish military men have worried for 
some time about the danger of ships 
from Communist countries that could 
dock in British harbors with atom 
bombs concealed in their hulls to be 
exploded by radio from a point mile 
away. It seems that this is a danger. 


i ie 


Some Republican Senators are start- 
ing to take a close look at the U.S. 
Government bureaucracy built up in 
Europe since’ the end of the wat. 
This bureaucracy, outside the mili- 
tary, has increased about tenfold— 
a fact that is getting the eye of econo- 
mizers. 


x * * 


The French are spreading the word 
that Germany, if given a chance, 
would have 1.2 million men unde 
arms by 1954. This sounds alarming 
to French ears but sounds fine to somt 
American military officials who att 
trying to figure out how Europe could 
be defended if the Russians evtl 
move. 


x * * 


Russia is insisting that all Russiat 
translators and interpreters for the 
United Nations be Soviet citizens. Up 
to now most of those jobs have beet 
held by those fleeing Communism. 
U. N. examinations for the jobs now 
are being held in Russia—and only 
in Russia. 
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Recommended setup 


FOR SHOP AIR AT LOWEST COST! 


HE above illustration shows a modern air 

compressor installation completely equipped 
with controls capable of functioning efficiently 
under all plant air requirements. 


This opposed-action unit is one of the latest 
Cooper-Bessemer motor-driven compressor de- 
signs.and is rated 1,000 hp, delivering 5,000 CFM 
at 100 Ibs. operating pressure. The Cooper- 
Bessemer opposed-action design contributes to 
space-saving compactness, vibration-free opera- 
tion and long life. Note also that in this setup 
pulsation dampers are located on all suction and 
discharge lines, and that all controls are local- 
ized on a single panel for maximum compactness 
and convenience. Finally, space requirements, 
piping and line losses are minimized with a single 
overhead intercooler. 


Whatever your requirements for air, Cooper- 
Bessemer engineers will be glad to work with 
you and help you come up with more air... in 
less space... at lowest cost. 





The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Corporation 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 


New York * Chicago * Washington * San Francisco * Los Angeles * 

San Diego * Houston ¢ Dallas * Odessa * Pampa ¢ Greggton * 

Seattle « Tulsa * St. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. S. 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES * GAS-DIESELS.* ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








Said Candid Clem the Candidate, renowned politico, 

e “I’ve missed my train connection and I have no place 
to go! I'll stand upon the platform of a well-deserved 
night’s rest and re-elect the Statler, where you really 
are a guest! 











“Now, first on my agenda is a soothing Statler bath, 

2. What other bathrooms hath not wrought, this Statler 
bath sure hath! Stacks of towels! Seads of soap! Hot 
water! It’s sublime! For luxury and comfort, this gets 
my vote every time! 

















“T’d like to make a statement—you may quote me if 
you wish: This Statler meal is perfect! I consider every 
dish a culinary masterpiece —the chefs are more than 
able. And fair-price standards still prevail at Statler’s 
dining table. 


“O Statler bed! O couch sublime! O mattress pure!” 

4, he said, “I hereby nominate you as the world’s most 
honest bed: You make no lavish promises you don’t 
intend to keep. And furthermore,” he added... but he 
drifted off to sleep. 














5. “Tf ever I’m elected to the White House, understand, 

e there’ll be a bright new Statler in each city in the land! 
They'll all be like the others—in the very heart of 
town. So vote for me—and Statler—and we'll never 
let you down!” 





pes Se cnr 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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BUSINESS 


AFTER THE ELECTION 


It Will Be Good for Most—Down for a Few 


ca 


Good times—they’re here to 
‘stoy for quite a while. 

The new President is coming 

in at the top of a boom. Period 

ahead will squeeze some. Farm- 

es, builders, a few others, face 

_ uncertain times. But U. S. gener- 
ally can count on prosperity. 

Jobs are plentiful. Pay raises 

re coming. Most families have 


to spend, are ready to 
it. ee tae be 


Business is going to be good after 
the election. There will be good busi- 
ness all through the first half of the new 
year and probably through the entire 
year. 

Not everybody will share in the good 
times. Many farmers will feel a squeeze. 
Some builders will have troubles. Most 
people in business, however, will be 
better off. 

Good business will be based on big 
spending by individuals and by Govern- 
ment. Government spending at a very 
high level is underwritten to midyear 
and is a near certainty for all of 1953. 
People will spend more because they 
will have more to spend. Jobs are to be 
plentiful. Pay raises are being given, so 
that more people will be working at 
higher pay than ever before. 

Factories and farms will be turning 
out goods in volume big enough to satisfy 
buyers of all kinds. There will be lots 
of money to spend and lots of things to 
spend it on. This means that prices, gen- 
erally will not rise. Prices of many 
things may decline a little. This is likely 
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Here is the outlook: 

1953: Coming in as a boom 
year, may slow at the end. 

1954: Less arms spending, 
more business caution, some un- 
employment, mild recession. 

1955: Another upturn. Busi- 
ness will be gaining by year 
end. 

You get here a detailed analy- 
sis of the prospects for all lines 
of business. It shows the way 
the postelection signs point for 





to be true of foods. Lower food prices 
will leave families with more money to 
spend on other things. 

The good times will have clear sailing 
until job layoffs begin. 

A test of business may begin sometime 
in the second half of 1953. It is then that 
many industries with war orders will 
complete their expansion programs. A 
good many other expansion programs will 
taper off. This means layoffs in some 
lines of construction, maybe in some in- 
dustries making machinery and machine 
tools. 

The buoyancy will go out of good 
times when industry begins to spend less 
for expansion and modernization, unless 
some new activity comes along to take 
up any slack. There is nothing in sight at 
this time—unless it turns out to be ex- 
panded war—that might fill in when 
things do start to slow in some parts of 
the present boom. 

What you come up with is this pros- 
pect: 

1953: A year of very good times, but 
with a tendency to slow down moderate- 
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ly sometime after the middle of the year. 
Trends are more likely to be down than 
to be up as the year ends. 

1954: A year of adjustment. Arms 
spending to slow somewhat. Industry to 
spend less on expansion and moderniza- 
tion. Some unemployment, but nothing 
drastic. Recession to be moderate, no 
1929. This will be a year of tax reduction 
as the new idea for pump priming. 

1955: Probably a year of transition. 
Any recession in 1954 is likely to have 
run its course by early 1955, with things 
getting better as the year wears on. It is 
regarded as highly improbable _ that 
Government again will let deflation run 
its course, as it did after 1929, without 
acting quickly to set counterforces to 
work, 

In the immediate future nearly 
everything in business appears to be 
favorable. 

Industry is going to break records for 
production. Merchants will have an 
abundance of high-quality goods to sell. 
Buyexs in nearly all lines will be able to 
shop around and to get what they want 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Auto and appliance output to 
be high through first half, 1953. 
Some decline then probable. 
Record demand for processed 
foods. Textiles, textile products 
face good business through 
much of 1953. Testing period 
for industry in late 1953; first 
half, 1954. 


APPLIANCE DEALERS 


Good business for six to nine 
months. Home air-condition- 
ing faces big expansion for 
longer time. Refrigerators, 
freezers, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners in active de- 
mand for months just ahead. 
TV market only scratched in 
some areas. 





MACHINERY BUILDER 


Some slowing in sight. Fa 
machinery demand declining 
Demand from industry likely 
decline as 1953 wears on. 
chine-tool demand probab 
passing its peak. Outlook 
lated to termination of c 
struction under rapid amor 
tization of facilities. 





Good business until mid-1953 
at least. Christmas trade to set 
records in many lines. Profit 
outlook better. Test to come 
when unemployment again 


rises, maybe in second half, 
1953. 








ie) tele 2s) 


Record business ahead. Rising 
population a guarantee of high 
sales. Price trend, however, to 


be down in many foods. 
Squeeze on profit margins to 
come once general 
turns. 


business 


AUTO DEALERS 


High sales in sight throug 
first half, 1953. Price shading 
may be required to move 195 
models when 1953 model 
start to come. Business will 
highly competitive in 1953 
may be less good in second 
half than first. 








at prices no higher, and sometimes a little 
lower, than now. Competition will be at 
work nearly everywhere. 

Profits for most will be better than 
in 1952. Excess-profits taxes, almost 
surely, are going to apply to only one 
half of 1953 income of corporations. 
Big strikes, comparable to the 1952 strike 
in steel are not now in sight to play 
hob with profits. Cost increases probably 
will be under control. Big volume in 
most industries will assure favorable 
profits. 
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Merchants, in particular, appear to 


face a good year ahead. Christmas trade 
is likely to break records in many fields. 

Department stores, those doing busi- 
ness in suburbs especially, will do well. 
Grocery stores will have another record 
year. There are more people to feed, and 
people will have more money to spend. 
Barring a drought, grocery prices will 
be tending down due to lower prices of 
farm products, but profit margins are 
likely to hold. 

Restaurants are going to have another 


big year next vear. So are drugstores. 
Jewelry stores face record sales, despite 
a decline in marriages. People have jobs 
and do not fear that they will lose their 
jobs. The mood is one of confidence 
which leads to rather liberal spending. 

Auto dealers and auto manufacturers 
look forward to big business in the yeat 
ahead. The industry expects to make 
and to sell at least 5 million passenger 
cars and about 1 million trucks. In 1952 
the output of passenger cars will be 
around 4.3 million. 
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Prosper = Who il Be Squeezed 
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RESORTS, TRAVEL 





New records in sight. Record 
year ahead for travel abroad. 
Vacation travel in U. S. to rise 
with incomes higher, vacations 
longer. Resort areas will pros- 
k per. Roadside business to go on 
con ‘ising. No vacation-business 
setback before 1954. 














SECURITY DEALERS 


More active business ahead. 
New security issues to be fewer. 
Trading probably more active 
in corporation equities. Bonds 
and mortgages becoming more 
attractive as interest rates rise. 
Savings to be substantial, but 
investor preferences uncertain. 
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Demand for services will go on 
rising. Collections will con- 
tinue to be good. Use of insur- 
ance principle to help cover 
doctor and hospital bills will 
grow. No chance of socialized 
medicine in foreseeable future. 
Dentist outlook comparable to 
that for physicians. 












ARMS MAKERS 


Aircraft industry will boom 
during 1953. Guided missiles 
will, too. Electronics will be 
expanding. Ordnance is to 
level off, even slacken some- 
953 What during the year. Arma- 
ond =Ment will remain big business. 











Times to be not so good. Prices 
of most farm products are 
lower; costs still rising. Spend- 
able income, as a result, is 
tending down. Cattle growers 
find lush days over. Farming 
faces some deflation. 








- BUILDERS 


Outlook a bit cloudy. Trend is 
likely to be slowly downward 
in residential starts. Industrial 
building will slacken some- 
what. There'll be gradual slow- 
ing in military construction. 
Schools, other public works 
usually will increase. 








New-car prices are to be about the 
ite same as present prices. Some models are 
bs up a few dollars, some down. Used cars 
will be abundant. Buyers will be able, as 


eit 

ee the year wears on, to get the models and 
- body colors that they want without wait- 
4 ing. Car dealers will find business very 
~ competitive. The sharp edge is likely to 
ke come off new-car demand before the end 

of 1953, 

rer : al , 
59 Appliances face rising demand in 





months just ahead. People are back in 
the market for electric refrigerators. 
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They're buying more home freezers. 
Only 1 dwelling in 10 has a freezer. 
Barely 3 houses out of 100 have electric 
dishwashers, clothes driers or garbage- 
disposal units. Only 1 in 100 have room- 
type air conditioners. In these fields there 
is big business ahead. 

Television faces a big year ahead, too. 
At least 6 million sets will be made and 
sold, unless the industry is far wrong. 
Applications for 80 new TV stations 
have been approved. Others will get ap- 
proval. There are 19.5 million sets now 
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in use, with replacement demand large 
as owners of old sets seek bigger screens 
and other improvements. 

The whole field of household equip- 
ment is in for a period of good times. 

Farmers, however, are not to do so 
well. Prices of most things that farmers 
have to sell are lower than they were. 
Prices of things farmers buy are not off 
very much. Labor is scarce and high- 
priced. Draft is taking many farm youths. 
Even if 1953 crops are good, farm in- 
come available for spending is expected 
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~Standard Oil Co., N.J. 


INDUSTRY: HUMMING 
Its fires will burn long to meet a huge demand 


by Government forecasters to be at least 
5 per cent lower than in 1952. 

The farming business, which thrives 
on inflation, has had its best times. 

Cattle growers face a period of de- 
clining prices. Grain growers probably 
do, too, unless drought cuts production. 
Drought is becoming a worry right now 
over some big sections of the country. 

People performing services face an- 
other big year. Physicians will continue to 
have more business than they can handle 
readily. The same is true of dentists. 

Repair businesses of most kinds will 
prosper. In homes there are more and 
more gadgets that involve repair work. 
Opportunities in this field will expand 
where honest workmanship is offered at 
reasonable price. 

Builders, for the most part, are going 
to have a good year, but not a record 
one. Cost of building is at a record high 
and still rising. At some point in 1953, 
the demand for construction at the pre- 
vailing prices will sag, forcing some ad- 
justment. 

Starts on residences next year are like- 
ly to be 10 per cent below 1952. In this 
field, supply at existing prices seems to 
have overtaken demand. Industrial con- 
struction, with private funds, already is 
over the top and headed downward. The 
average in 1953 will be substantially 
below the peak rate reached in March, 
1952. Stores and other commercial build- 
ing, however, will be built in larger vol- 
ume. So will schools. Railroad building is 
likely to decline somewhat, but electric 
utilities will expand again. Public con- 
struction will rise moderately as private 
building contracts. 

Arms building is going to boom. The 
aircraft industry in particular will be 
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prosperous. Military demand for planes 
is going to remain high for at least two 
more years and probably longer. 

Ordnance building probably will level 
off in the new year. Military policy calls 
for a_stretch-out of production and 
lowered immediate output when arms 
start to pile up beyond current needs. 
It’s in aircraft and atomic weapons that 
expansion is to center from now on. 

Machinery industries also face a 
mixed outlook. 

Electrical types of machinery face a 
rising demand. Generating equipment is 
needed to supply the steady rise in de- 
mand for electric power. Communica- 
tions equipment, geared to rapid develop- 


————__ 


ment in electronics, is far from catchin 
up with demand. : 

Metalworking and othe: mechanic 
types of equipment and tools wil] con 
tinue in heavy demand so long as gener 
industrial activity holds up. But whell 
plant expansion slows, as it is likely to de 
in second half, 1953, there will be some 
slowing in this field. 

In the whole field of i:dustry, Signs 
point to a leveling off in 1953 and to the 
beginning of some adjustment in the ly. 
ter part of the vear. 

Resort and travel busiiess, howeye 
is likely to boom through tiie 

Vacations are longer. People have 
more money than ever betore. The ap 
peal for travel always has been stropg 
in Americans. This means good busines 
for hotels, for resort enterprises and par 
ticularly for roadside 
which cater to motorists. 

Securities business is ‘ore unced 
tain. Trading in stocks has been abno; 
mally low in recent months. It is hard ti 
see in the outlook any basis for a }j 
bull market in stocks from this point 
There is no particular reason to exped 
a big bear market either. Interest j 
growing in bonds and mortgages, now 
that inflation appears to have run it 
course for the foreseeable future. Ip. 
vestment attitudes are likely to be con 
servative and cautious for the period 
just ahead. 

The broad outlook for all of bu: 
ness can only be classed -as “good.” Odds 
are on some slowing in activity some 
time after the middle of 1953. The de 
flation that is likely to replace inflation 
by late 1953 will be mild, however, noj 
severe. There is good ground for conk 
dence in the future, if big war is avoided 
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MAIN STREET: THRIVING 
Christmas trade is likely to break records 
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Skilled workmen spray finely ground 
porcelain minerals on bathtubs formed 
of Armco Enameling Iron. This porce- 
lain “frit” will then be heated and 
fused onto the metal at 1550° tempera- 
ture to provide a hard, durable, easy- 
toclean surface. 


How many battles can a 
bathtub take ? 


This special Armco Steel offers lifetime satisfaction 


A big beauty secret for bathtubs is 
the metal under the porcelain 
enamel. When this metal is Armco 
Enameling Iron, the porcelain 
enamel surface stays smooth and easy 
to clean year after year. 

Armco Enameling Iron was de- 
veloped especially to take and hold 
a beautiful, lasting porcelain enamel 
finish. Its surface is covered with 
millions of tiny fingers that grip 
porcelain enamel in a lifetime bond. 

Armco Enameling Iron has many 


other uses, too. Manufacturers of 


kitchen sinks and ranges, laundry 
equipment and other home appli- 
ances use it to give the very best 


finish to their products. 


Other kinds of Armco Special- 
Purpose Steels are used to improve 
the appearance and performance of 
steel products. The benefits of these 
steels have been nationally adver- 
tised for 36 years. Today, more people 
than ever know the Armco label on 
any product means the manufacturer 
has carefully selected the right steel 
for the job. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION .RMCY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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Why 10,000,000 Face Military Call 


Ten million civilians, perhaps 
more, will have to put on uni- 
forms in next 10 years if armed 
forces are kept at full size. 

Where will they all come from? 

Draft will begin to take more. 
Maybe some fathers will be 
called. Shorter deferment for stu- 
dents is likely. 

Enlistments of older men must 
stay at 200,000 a year. It will be 
a tight squeeze, at best. 


U. S. armed forces will need 10 mil- 
lion new American youths in the dec- 
ade that lies ahead—maybe more, if 
other Koreas occur. Barring unexpect- 
ed peace, military needs for man pow- 
er are going to strain the supply of 
the country’s able-bodied young men 
for vears to come. 

Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, 
set 10 million as the number of new men 
that the services will require in the fore- 
seeable future under the present system 
of two years’ service for draftees. This 
figure startled many people. It raised the 
question of whether the size of the armed 
forces was going to be increased. Some 
saw in it a hint of bigger war ahead. 

What’s up, actually, is simply this: 

Demand of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force for new men is stabilizing at an 
average of approximately 1 million new 
men a year. This demand, based on main- 
taining the armed forces at their present 
strength of about 3.6 million, is expected 
to go on for at least 10 years—making a 
foreseeable need for 10 million men. 

This forecast involved nothing new. It 
grows naturally out of the basic assump- 
tion underlying all U.S. military plans: 
that the country faces at least a decade of 
tension, and probably war in some form, 
with little or no chance to cut military 
forces. But that is only the beginning of 
the man-power story. 

Supply of able-bodied young men 
available to meet the enormous, steady 
military call is limited. 

Draft, as a result, is going to have to 
step up to provide more men. That is the 
really important meaning of the new, and 
to some people frightening, man-power 
predictions. Groups of draft-age men 
such as fathers and students who were 
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Demand for Men 


spared in the past will be coming more 
and more into reach of draft calls during 
months ahead, if events bear out present 
military trends. 

That is true even though the big ex- 
pansion of the armed forces is over. And 
slight reductions in the forces on active 
duty would not alter the outlook much. 

The man-power scarcity, with its 
promise of tighter drafts, is something 
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Is Straining the Supply 


demand as to draftees. In addition, the 
are losing now large numbers of Resery. 
ists and National Guardsmen, also on 
month duty. 

These losses, plus the annual loss of 
volunteers whose enlistments expire 
bring annual replacement needs to the 
million-a-year average. The way it works 
out is that 1.1 million new men are to by 
needed in the current year of Govyem. 


Draft Pool Is Shrinking 





Number of men, aged 181 to 26, 


available for draft under present rules 


650,000 


Nov. 30 June 30 
1951 1952 


that the country will have to live with for 
at least seven years. It will be that long 
before there is a significant rise in the 
number of young men reaching military 
age each year. 

The touchy man-power situation in 
more detail is this: 

Replacements needed from civil life 
to maintain a 3.6-million armed force 
are bound to average at least 1 million a 
year under the present draft system. 
Draftees, who make up about one fourth 
of all the armed forces and one half of 
the Army, must be released after 24 
months of duty. 

Since draftees were inducted in two 
unequal batches—510,000 in the first year 
of the Korean war and 390,000 in the 
second year—the armed forces are tied to 
an unequal two-year cycle of replacement 


ry 
| 


June 30 
1954 


June 30 
PP) 
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ment bookkeeping, which ends June 3, 
1953; 900,000 in the following year, ené- 
ing June 30, 1954; and 1.1 million in 
the year ending June 30, 1955. The same 
pattern of needs is anticipated for sub- 
sequent years. 

Numbers of new men needed could g # 
much higher than 10 million in the 10 
vears just ahead. Needs for men might 
reach up to, say, 12 or 14 million, if fof 
some reason there were a big decline it 
re-enlistments of career soldiers and sail 
ors, or if casualties in Korea or some 
where else should increase and continue 
endlessly. 

The estimate of 10 million new men 
needed is conservative in that it assumés 
that about 40 per cent of the Air Foret 
and Navy will re-enlist regularly, and that 
casualties will be negligible in number. 
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Men available to meet calls, by con- 

trast, are limited in number. Their ranks 
cannot be expanded no matter how needs 
gow, except by expanded draft. 
* The United States is in the period when 
its depression-era babies are reaching mil- 
itary age. The “baby crops” of that de- 
pression time, the 1930s, were small. As 
; result, during the year that ended last 
June 30, only about 830,000 able-bodied 
youths reached military age. Yet in that 
year the armed forces called up 1,120,000 
men from civil life. 

In the current year, ending next June 
30, about 870,000 able-bodied youths will 
reach military age, while the armed forces 
will have to draw from civil life about 
1.1 million new men, just to meet known 
commitments. 

The effect of constant net subtractions 
from the pool of draftable men is shown 


by the chart on page 18. A backlog of Man-Power Shortage and What It Means— 


draft eligibles that numbered 930,000 in 
November, 1951, will shrink, by June 30, ele 

1955, to around 280,000. After that point, A Million a Year for 10 Years 
the draft pool probably will begin to 
increase a bit, unless man-power needs 
have risen in the meantime. In next decade, 1952-62 

It will be 1959, however, seven years a 
fom now, before the nation “harvests” ° 
as many as | million new able-bodied Armed forces will need 
youths each 12 months. In other words, ~ 
not until 1959 can the country meet its 
prospective annual military-replacement ifemelelemelelemar-s mi-MieMitelialiclin present strength 
needs with the annual classes of youths 
reaching military age. 

Until then, the nation must enlist each ° 
year around 200,000 older men, those U. $. will get 
past 26—not included in the draftable 
group. Most able-bodied men over 26 are 
veterans. If too few enlist voluntarily, ; 
others will have to be brought in by in- 9,800,000 able-bodied new youths 
voluntary recalls from the Reserves or 
the National Guard. 

All Pentagon planning now is geared The prospects 
to avoiding such involuntary recalls of 
Reservists who have had prior military 
duty. But the margin of man-power sup- 
ply that makes this policy possible is a @ All able-bodied youths are virtually guaranteed 
slim one. military duty, as volunteers or draftees 

A delicate balance between man- 
power supply and demand is revealed by ‘ . ; 
these res, With good luck, and small @ Present draft, Ue 
losses, the nation will meet its man-power placed by tighter draft 
needs without drastic changes in the 
present draft system. A reduction in the 

gamed forces, which politicians talk of 
wistfully, would ease things considerably. 
But big reductions are unlikely, when a 

§ shooting war is on. @ Today’s 9-year-olds—born in 1943—will be drafted 
_The outlook now, instead, is for a in 1962 
tighter draft and heavy, continuous calls 
for youths as draftees or volunteers. For : is 
every youth inducted, at least two other @ 30,000,000 Americans, counting families and 
Americans, family or friends, get a direct friends of inductees, will have a direct stake in mili- 
burning personal interest in military pol- tary policies of U.S. 
icles. It looks as if 30 million Americans, 
maybe more, are going to join that group 
in the decade ahead. 


























@ Armed forces will continue to rely on older veterans 
and Reservists to meet part of needs 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE AIR WAR 


North Korea Battered, but Enemy Stays Stron 


How effective is the Allied air 
war in Korea? 

All-out bombing is in dispute. 
One officer calls it a ‘‘fizzle.” 
Others see it as a low-cost route 
to victory. 

Following is an up-to-the-min- 
ute appraisal of the bomber war. 
It is based on military reports, 
hitherto secret, made available 
to U.S. News & World Report in 


Tokyo. 
TOKYO 


Here is what U. S. bombers have 
done in Korea: 

North Korea’s great power net- 
work is virtually paralyzed. 

The country's railroads are operat- 
ing at 2 per cent of normal ca- 
pacity. 

Industry is practically at a stand- 
still. 

Even so, there is no prospect of an 
enemy collapse at this time—either in the 
rear of the Communist armies or at the 
front. Civilians are approaching a state 
of desperation, but the Communist troops 
are better fed than before, adequately 
clothed and as well equipped as they 
were a year ago, 

The bombing toll has been drawn 
together from military reports released 
to U.S. News & World Report by Gen. 
Mark Clark’s intelligence staff. These 
reports have been obtained from under- 
cover agents, prisoners of war, refugees 
and aerial observation. They make up 
the latest military data on the Allied 
air offensive. 

For more than two years, U. N. bomb- 
ers have been striking at targets in North 
Korea almost daily. Starting on June 24 
of this year, the raids were stepped up in 
an all-out campaign to destroy North 
Korea’s war potential and undermine the 
Communist morale. The Air Force has 
flown 22,000 sorties in this new cam- 
paign, hitting North Korea with 42,000 
tons of bombs, 18,000 rockets and 200,- 
000 galions of napalm. 

Power installations along the Yalu 
River—out of bounds during most of the 
war—have been a_ high-priority target 
since June. Before these attacks, North 
Korean power facilities had a capacity 
of 2.5 million kilowatts. 
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OIL REFINERY: BOMBED INTO JUNK 
Above parallel 38, industry is practically at a standstill 


Key to the system was the Suiho power 
station, which served war industries in 
both North Korea and Manchuria. It sup- 
plied MIG-15 bases along the border 
and powered war industries in Mukden, 
Dairen and Port Arthur, as well as Ko- 
rean industries. Besides Suiho, there were 
big power-generating plants at the Cho- 
shin-ko Reservoir, the nearby Fusen-ko 
station and the Kyoshen-ko hydroelectric 
plant. All these targets were off limits 
prior to June 24. 

The knockout blows delivered against 
them since the ban was lifted have 
created a virtual blackout in North Ko- 
rea. According to intelligence reports, 
50 per cent of all hydroelectric generat- 
ing plants have been destroyed and at 
least 30 per cent more damaged. For a 
period, nearly all power was cut off in 
North Korea. The communications sys- 
tems collapsed until small generator units 
could be rushed in from elsewhere. 
Radio stations went off the air. 

At present, little or no power is avail- 
able for lighting. Power for irrigation is 
drastically curtailed. The Communists 
are in an intensive propaganda campaign 
promising North Koreans that electric 
service soon will be restored. 

Industry has been hard hit by the 
blows at the power-generating network. 
Almost all the big manufacturing plants 
were destroyed early in the war. Raids 
on steel plants, refineries and the chem- 


ical industries were so heavy that thee 
factories were scratched off as importa 
targets during 1950. 

But hundreds of small plants and ry 
pair shops that sprang up along 
power lines were a matter of growing 
concern to the U.N. Here is an inte 
gence report on what stepped-up bomb 
ing has done to them: 

“The bombing of hydroelectric plan 
is having a direct effect upon repair, Wai 
material-producing installations and th 
food supply. Power equipment, vehicle 
locomotives, railway rolling stock, sm 
arms, ammunition, tanks and guns whie 
temporarily can no longer be producti 
or repaired in North Korea must be su 
plied from outside sources.” 

Railways are shown by these intel 
gence reports to be in a sad state. Ri 
traffic south of the 39th parallel—rougt 
ly the line between Pyongyang and We 
san—is almost completely suspended. TM 
most important rail artery—from Pyong 
yang to Kaesong—has been so clobbertt 
that its prewar tonnage of 10,000 to 
daily has been reduced to 100—and ti 
gets through only by transferring freig 
loads to trucks around some major cuts! 
the line. 

Nothing is moving over another mil 
tary route, from Wonsan to _ Pyoli 
gang. With these two lines out of co 
mission, the Communists must rely 0 
trucks, pack animals and human p# 
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trains to. move supplies in areas within 
5 miles of the front line. 

Traffic over rail lines connecting Man- 
duria and North Korea has been cut 60 
per cent by incessant bombing. How- 
ever, & substantial volume of supplies and 
equipment still can be moved over these 
lines. They can carry sufficient goods to 
enable the Communist armies to go on 
fighting. In the words of the intelligence 


“As yet these [bombing] raids have not 
been reflected in a reduction of the 
aiemy's capability to logistically support 
his combat units in a static situation in 
forward areas, but certainly has affected 
s capability of mounting a sustained 
il-out ground offensive.” In other words, 
he Communists can fight on indefinitely 
ith the supplies now getting through. 

The civilian economy, by the reports 
ieaching General Clark, is in a real mess. 
Bombing of power plants has cut down 
imigation facilities. Farmers are short of 
fertilizer and seeds. Crops are suffering. 
0 relieve a critical food situation, the 
(Communist forces are being formed into 
wits to work the fields. 


City workers are no better off than 
their country cousins. Intelligence reports 
describe civilian morale as being at the 
lowest point since the war began. 

A mass migration out of the cities ap- 
pears to be under way. Several months 
ago, the Air Force warned residents of 
78 communities that they lived near 
legitimate military targets and should 
leave to escape bombing. As a result, in- 
telligence reports say, many cities are 
almost deserted. Pyongyang, for example, 
is down to 10 per cent of prewar popula- 
tion. 

Workers, left without jobs by the de- 
struction of plants and power facilities, 
are fleeing the cities to escape conscrip- 
tion into the Communist armies. On the 
farms, many field workers have been 
drafted into labor battalions to rebuild 
bridges and railroads and to construct 
rear-area fortifications. 

Headquarters reports say that “since 
the moment when it became evident that 
the North Koreans could not seize the 
Republic of Korea, civilian morale has 
steadily deteriorated in North Korea.” 
To this, confidential reports to General 


Clark add: “Morale of civilians in North 
Korea is approaching catastrophic 
depths.” 

All these surveys caution, however, 
that the Communist police-state methods 
probably can keep the situation under 
control, prevent interference with the 
war. 

Military morale, in contrast with the 
plight of Korean civilians, ranges from 
good to excellent. Intelligence reports 
show that the Communist troops are ade- 
quately clothed and equipped, eating bet- 
ter now than a year ago. 

Summing up, these confidential re- 
ports to General Clark’s headquarters 
show that the stepped-up bombing cam- 
paign has practically obliterated North 
Korea’s industry, wrecked railroads, de- 
stroyed vital power installations and 
brought the civilian economy almost to 
the point of collapse. 

But bombing has not cut all the vital 
supply lines to the Communist front. As 
things stand after four months of satura- 
tion bombing, the air war has not suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Communist armies 
anywhere near a point of collapse. 
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China Gives New Push 
To South Asia’‘s ‘Korea’ 


Communists are stirring up 
the Indo-China front again. 
Asia's “other war’ is getting hot, 
after a lull. 

French forces are better set 
this time. U.S. equipment is on 
hand. Men, weapons, air power, 
all are improved. 

Communists and guerrillas can 
keep Indo-China a trouble spot. 
But chances are they cannot win 
this ‘‘rice bowl” yet. 


HONG KONG 


All signs are that the Communists 
once again will fail in their attempt to 
take over the “rice bowl” area of 
Indo-China. 

Now that the rainy season is over, 
guerrilla warfare is flaring in the north 
and the south of Indo-China. (See map.) 
The French and native troops have lost 
a few outposts. Communists, trained and 
armed by Chinese, are ready for a new 
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try at conquest. The odds, however, 
are against major gains by the Com- 
munists. 

This year the French are better pre- 
pared. More arms shipments have ar- 
rived from the United States. Men and 
equipment are improved. Native forces 
are larger and better. There are more 
combat aircraft. 

In numbers, the forces now starting 
the season’s fighting are rather evenly 
matched. 

Communist forces trying to take over 
the country total around 300,000 Indo- 
Chinese. Although no Chinese units are 
known to be in action so far, about 10,000 
Communists from China are serving as 
military advisers and political commis- 
sars. 

Many of the Indo-Chinese Communist 
officers were trained in China. Most of 
the important military supplies and 
equipment are coming from China. This 
year the Communists have heavy mortars 
and artillery and probably some antiair- 
craft guns. All these were obtained from 
China. There still are no Communist 
planes in Indo-China, however. 

The French Union also can put about 
300,000 men in the field. That is more 
than at any other time in six years of 
fighting. Backbone of this force consists 
of French Army units. They contain 
about 100,000 men—Foreign Legion- 
naires, Frenchmen, Africans, Indo-Chi- 
nese. These units are about the same size 
as they were last season. 

The growth is in the national armies 
of the Indo-Chinese states. Last year 
these three armies added up to about 
100,000 men. Today their strength is up 
to nearly 170,000. Adding in the local 
militias brings the total up to around 
200,000. 

Training of these national armies is 
getting better and better. Schools being 
run by the French have turned out about 
800 Indo-Chinese regular officers and a 
large number of reserve officers. As native 
officers gain experience, they take over 
command positions from the French. 

France’s idea is to keep on building up 
the national armies so that they can 
handle the Communists by themselves. If 
that happens, France will be able to pull 
out her own forces and put them in Eu- 
rope or wherever else they are needed. 

American arms and equipment are 
strengthening the chances of fighting off 
the Communists. Some 200 shiploads 
have been received since June, 1950. 


Shipments fave included some 
planes, mostly of combat types. Ameria 
small arms, jeeps, artillery, signal equip. 
ment and other items have arrived ; 
quantity. Nearly half of the equipme 
in the hands of Indo-China’s defendes 
has been received from the United Stg 
in the last couple of years. American gf 
ficers supervising this flow of mate 
find that it is being maintained wel] ay 
is being used to the best possible af 
vantage. 

The fighting now under way is only{ 
beginning. Before long the Communi 
are expected to make a try for the ‘ 
bowl,” richest prize in Indo-China, 
defenders have built pillboxes arog 
this prize. They believe they can hold 
against attack from without. They real 
however, that they have to guard agg 
Communist infiltration. ; 

French commanders are confident thi 
with enough U.S. equipment and 
larger native forces, they will be able# 
keep the Communists from making majq 
gains this season. 

If the Chinese Communist Army 
Air Force move in, however, the stom 
will be different. Communist China } 
200,000 troops within 200 miles of f 
border. These troops, with local Comm 
nist help, are capable of overrunning 
of Indo-China. Once that is taken, th 
next moves will be into Thailand, lowe 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. Whether the 
Chinese will receive marching orders js 
up to Moscow. 


Chinese Communist troops here 
can overrun Indo-China if 
Moscow orders invasion. 
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WIRE WHEELS OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 


ANNOUNCING FOR 1953 _____ America’s 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL si name 
CHRYSLERS EVER DESIGNED 


These are the cars to see! . . . the best looking Chryslers These are the cars to drive! . . . the best engineered 
of all time, introducing a new, breathtaking mood in Highway Chryslers of all time... the safest, most comfortable cars on 
Fashion, You'll see it in every glamorous, well thought-out the road today! Bringing you the celebrated 180 H.P. Fire- 
line... you’ll see it in the impressive, one-piece curved Power engine ... the matchless safety and ease of full-time 
windshield . . . in Chrysler’s new, low, rakish profile . . . in Power Steering...Power Brakes... Fluid-Torque Drive...and 
the magnificent new rear deck. And youll see it inside as famous Oriflow shock absorbers that make a road feel smooth 
well as out . . . for Chrysler interiors surround you with new as a billiard table! Come see the beautiful new Chrysler 
Highway Fashion as does no other car. Comfort and luxury models now. On display at your nearby Chrysler dealer’s 


foryou and your family, unequalled anywhere, as never before. ... With new Highway Fashion to be felt as well as seen! 


CHRYSLER — a stunning new mood in Highway Fashion! 
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... [t Brings Good Living 
to Your Door !/ 


s-Chalmers Makes Machinery t#e 
Enjoy More Leisur 
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| You're looking at a GEMENT KIL 


You eat well—live well, because of modern trans- 
port highwaysand thestuff they’re made of—cement. 


Cement starts out as rock in its native state, ends 
up as man-made rock in smooth solid ribbons of 
road capable of carrying high-tonnage loads at 
high speeds. 


Practically every step in modern cement making 
depends on heavy machinery and equipment built 
by Allis-Chalmers. 


First, crushers and grinding mills reduce hard 
rock to the fineness of powder, which in turn is fed 
through long rotary kilns where intense heat fuses it 
into clinkers. Other machines grind these clinkers 
into smooth, grey powder, as fine as flour, called 


Help People Pueluce Mo 
ime__. L/VE BETTER! 


ALMERS 


Portland Cement. Mixed with sand, crushed stone 
or gravel and water, Portland Cement becomes con- 
crete which sets quickly after pouring—and actually 
becomes rock again. 


Besides this complete line of cement-making ma- 
chinery, Allis-Chalmers makes equipment for proc- 
essing rock, sand and gravel—all the materials vital 
to modern concrete highway expansion—and Allis- 
Chalmers crawler tractors and motor graders help 
speed this new road construction. 

* * * 

All around you is evidence of the greatness of 
cement—in highways, buildings, bridges, dams and 
homes. And over half of the Portland Cement pro- 
duced is processed by Allis-Chalmers machinery! 
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re_ Have More— 


Preview of your future 


Tuere Is a bright promise in your fu- 
ture of a lot more aluminum products. 


More aluminum pots and pans for 
the housewife. More aluminum house- 
hold foil to save work and time in the 
kitchen. More aluminum building prod- 
ucts, appliances, trucks and trailers, 
electrical conductor, as well as more 
airplanes made with aluminum. 


More of all the thousands of things 
that can be made better and at lower 
cost with aluminum. 


For the aluminum industry is now 
completing an expansion program 
greater than that of any other basic in- 
dustry. By 1953 this country will be 
producing 7 times as much aluminum 
as it did before World War II—12 times 
as much as in 1930. 


And Kaiser Aluminum is growing 
fastest of all the major aluminum pro- 
ducers. Great new plants, now almost 
finished, will boost Kaiser Aluminum’s 
capacity to more than 800 million 
pounds a year. 


With this gain of 137%, Kaiser 
Aluminum will be the only major pro- 
ducer to increase its share of total pro- 
duction. 


As a major supplier to industry, 
Kaiser Aluminum is constantly work- 
ing with manufacturers to show how 
aluminum can improve products and 
reduce costs... to give America greater 
convenience and greater value. 


Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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RUN FOR PRESIDENT—SEE AMERICA 


Few Crossroads Skipped in Record Campaign 


Will 1952 be the last big campaign? 

There is a feeling that things are get- 
fing out of hand, that campaigns wear out 
before they end, that they cost too much, 
take too long—and take too much out of the 
new President. There is talk that the next 
rece for the White House will be cut down 


to a short, fast sprint. 
fi . 


Presidential campaigns of the future 
are to continue to be just as long and just 
as hard-fought as the one of 1952. No 
change is in sight, either in the method 
of choosing Presidents or in the manner 
of winning presidential elections. 

The road from nominating conventions 
to the inaugural platform in front of the 
Capitol is to remain a rough one. 

All talk of this being the last cam- 
paign of its kind can be discounted. 

Both political parties are agreed that 
it takes as long as eight weeks, which 
was the real working time of the 1952 
campaign, for a candidate to make him- 
self and his views known to the people 
of a country as large as the United States. 

Party checks, made regularly, indi- 
cated that the campaign must be taken 
to the people by a candidate. All of the 
people whose votes are needed cannot 
be reached by television and radio. Men 
and women want to see the man in per- 
son. They wanted to see Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

This was even more true of Adlai 
Stevenson, an unknown Governor run- 
ning against a national hero. On his first 
trip about the country, crowds asked, 
“Where is he?” When he came back, 
they pointed to the back platform and 
said, “There he is.” He had to cover the 
country twice to make himself and his 
views known to the people. 

Actually, this year’s campaign was not 
as long as most of them have been in the 
past. It only seemed longer because of 
the highly concentrated coverage of the 
campaign by TV and radio. More people 
saw more of the 1952 campaign than had 
ever been the case before. Yet, the cam- 
paign itself lasted only eight weeks. 

Longer campaigns than that used to 
be needed, even when the country was 
smaller. 
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Forget it. 


The next one will follow the same course, 
stop and start about like this one. The reason: 
It takes eight weeks for a candidate to estab- 
lish himself, get acquainted with the country, 
get his ideas across. 

Anyway, this race wasn’t longer than most. 


It just seemed that way. So-will the next. 


In the days of the stagecoach, 150 
years ago, presidential candidates were 
picked in congressional caucuses in Jan- 
uary and February of election year. It 
took from 8 to 10 months to get the peo- 
ple informed about the candidates. 

With the coming of the railroad and 
telegraph, the time was shortened. A 
hundred years ago, nominations were 
made in May. Then it became June. 

In those early days, there was the 
feeling that the job should seek the 
man and that no person should go out 
and campaign openly for election as 
President. His friends could campaign, 


END OF THE TRAIL 
Inaugural stand going up 


but the presidential nominee must stay 
at home and pretend disinterest. 

William Henry Harrison was the first 
candidate to break the precedent. In 
1836, traveling by stagecoach and horse- 
back, he campaigned in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. He lost. Four years 
later, Martin Van Buren did a little sly 
campaigning. He lost, too. 

This inspired John Quincy Adams to 
write that “the principal leaders of the 
political parties are traveling about the 
country, from State to State, and hold- 
ing forth like Methodist preachers.” 

It was not until long after the Civil 
War that the practice of active cam- 
paigning by presidential candidates be- 
gan to be accepted. Nowadays, it is part 
of the American tradition. 

In 1952’s campaign, each of the 
candidates traveled from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 miles (see maps on pages 28 and 
29) and delivered more than 30 major 
speeches. There were hundreds of shorter 
talks. There were scores of parades 
through the crowded streets of cities and 
towns. Several million people saw the 
candidates in person. Other millions saw 
them over television. 

Maine, Vermont, Nevada and Missis- 
sippi were the only States that did not see 
one or the other of the candidates. Maine 
and Vermont were so solidly Republican 
that neither candidate thought it neces- 
sary to campaign there. And the internal 
politics of Nevada and Mississippi were 
so mixed up that outsiders thought it 
best to stay out. But the campaign roared 
through all of the 44 other States. 

A day of campaigning has taken a 
candidate as far as 1,600 miles, by 
plane, train and automobile, across five 
States, making from one to two speeches 
in each State. There were days in which 
the candidates made from 15 to 20 
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speeches, standing in rain, snow and sun 
to talk to the crowds. 

There was humor, and hard work, and 
near-tragedy. But the only death re- 
ported was that of a dog that was run 
over by a State policeman in a Steven- 
son motorcade early in the campaign 
in New Jersey. The candidate sent a 
personal apology to the owner. 

The strain upon the individual can- 
didates was intense. But each bore up 
under it better than most of the other 
members of their parties. 

‘In the Eisenhower party, the candi- 
date showed great stamina. His ready 
grin and his few outbursts of temper sur- 
prised those who worked with him. His 
wife, Mamie, said it was because Ike 
could sleep at any time and in any place 
in which he laid down his head. 

Ike did catch several colds. But his 
physician gave prompt injections of 
penicillin, kept a close watch to see that 
Ike did not overeat, and his masseur gave 
regular rubdowns. 

On the Stevenson side, the candidate 
surprised his companions with his re- 
silience. He worked late at night on 
speeches for the next day, no matter how 
hard had been the grind he had been 
through. But, after a few hours’ sleep, he 
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would be in good spirits at the first whis- 
tle stop, although he might be unshaven. 

The Democratic candidate was trou- 
bled now and then by hoarseness. But 
he said it would have been a waste of 
time to take a doctor with him. He 
balked at having one along. Now and 
then, he sent out for cough drops. 

Other members of both campaign 
groups did not bear up as well as did the 
two candidates. 

At one time or another, most members 
of the Eisenhower party were ill. They 
had colds, sinus infections, digestive up- 
sets. One reporter dropped out with 
pneumonia. A photographer fell off an 
open truck on the concrete of an airport 
and suffered a concussion. Bruises from 
jostling in crowds, in speeding automo- 
biles and on Pullman cars were a daily 
occurrence. 

There were even more injuries among 
the Stevenson group. Mike Reilly, former 
Secret Service chief at the White House, 
who served as security officer for Steven- 
son, was run over by a police motorcycle 
in New Orleans and dropped out for a 
day or so. Newspapermen had injured 
ankles and pulled ligaments. And there 
were colds, bruises, cases of exhaustion. 

None of the mishaps that piled up 
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along the route injured either of the 
principals. A platform collapsed at Ric 
mond, Va. Ariother crumpled at New 
London, Conn. Neither Eisenhower, ij 
the first case, nor Stevenson, in the sec 
ond, was on the platform. 

Three minor train accidents, all causel 
by locking brakes as trainmen tried t 
avoid more serious trouble, befell th 
Eisenhower party. One injured the ch 
and maid in the Eisenhower car. AW 
other scattered 40 or 50 cakes that hal 
been given on Ike’s 62d birthday. The 
third caused a scramble in the lounge call 

All along the way of both candidate 
trainmen were plagued by small bo 
who crawled under trains while t 
candidates were talking. Once, trainnet 
hauled a woman and child out fra 
under the train. The two had gotter 
tired of waiting at a road crossing for the 
train to pass. 

Members of the two parties wet 
sprinkled across the countryside 4 
trains departed and left them. This hap 
pened more often to newspaperme 
than to others. During speeches by t 
candidates, newsmen would sift bad 
into the crowd to ask about local seit 
ment. Then, caught by the crowd, thes 
would be unable to catch the train agai 
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The Eisenhower train pulled out of 
one station with 25 or 30 newspapermen 
runing alongside, pushing and helping 
one another into the few open doors. 
Five did not get back aboard. They 
caught up with the train during the 
night with the help of airplanes and 
sympathetic train crews. 

Out in the vast distances of the West, 
it sometimes would take two or three 
days for a lost member of the party to 
catch up again. Once in North Dakota, 
a sheriff raced at 90 miles an hour be- 
tween stations to get the wife of the 
Govenor of New Hampshire back 
aboard the Eisenhower train. 

Campaign work went on at all hours. 
For the candidate and his aides, the work 
on train and plane between stops was that 
of research, speech-writing and prepara- 
tion for the next appearance. For news- 
papermen, it was a job of putting to- 
gether the story of the most recent ap- 
pearance, 

Consequently, there was no relaxation 
between stops. On trains and planes, in 
automobiles, with typewriters on knees, 
the job of putting words on paper went 
on at all hours and in all sorts of places. 

One example of a busy day was that 
of Stevenson in New York: 
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He talked at a_ breakfast meeting, 
made a television film, spoke to a lunch- 
eon group, traveled in a motorcade 
through a section of New Jersey in a 
chilly rain, came back to address a big 
rally in Madison Square Garden that 
night. Somehow, along the way, he found 
time to put together his speech for the 
night. Newsmen had to catch the speech 
on their typewriters as he talked. 

Hard work and planning went into 
every whistle stop, every appearance 
the candidates made, This work 
stretched ahead of the touring candi- 
dates for several days. 

Advance men leapfrogged from place 
to place, talked with local party officials, 
laid plans for the reception of the can- 
didates in the places that had been 
picked for him to stop. Local commit- 
tees got out their lists of party regulars 
to round up the crowds. ‘The crowds did 
not turn out by accident. 

Nor was it accidental that signs and 
balloons rose up along the route that the 
candidates took through cities. This was 
all a part of the work done by local, State 
and National Committee people. 

Campaign costs were higher than 
those of any other effort that has been 
made to win a_ presidential election. 


@ 1952, By U.S. News Pub, Corp, 


Some estimates were as high as 80 mil- 
lion dollars, figuring local as well as na- 
tional contests. 

TV and radio costs ran up the ex- 
penses. It cost $75,000 for half an hour 
on television and radio, on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Air-travel cost also entered for the 
first time into a presidential campaign. 
This ran at about the same rate as for 
trains. On long plane hops, it worked 
out to about $2.50 a mile for a special 
plane. The candidate and his staff went 
in one plane. Newsmen went in another. 
It cost about $6,000 a day for special 
trains for the candidates. 

On these trips, the cost of travel by 
the candidates and their staffs 
borne by the contributions to the nation- 
al committees of the two _ parties. 
News and radio men and photographers 
paid their own way. Many of those who 
traveled with the candidates did not 
see their families from the beginning 
until the end of the campaign. 

The campaigns were long and ex- 
pensive and arduous. But that of 1952 is 
not the last. In 1956 there will be one 
just as long and more expensive and just 
as hard-fought. No real change in politi- 
cal methods is in sight. 
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U.N.—A Haven for Spies? 


It Has Been for Some and Can Be for Mor 


Russia is being accused of 
using the United Nations as a 
base for spying on the U. S. And 
nothing can be done about it. 

Communist agents, employed 
by the U.N., can roam the coun- 
try at will, dig up U. S. secrets, 
and send them to Moscow. If they 
are caught after harm is done, 
they just get sent home. 

Here is the real story of how 
Russia appears to be spying on 
us through the U.N. 


NEW YORK 

Serious concern is beginning to be 
felt that the United Nations may be 
serving as a haven for Communist 
spies in the U.S. That concern is be- 
ing expressed by investigators for the 
United States Senate. It is also worry- 
ing cflicials of the U.N. itself. 

Evidence now coming to light indi- 
cates that Communist countries have 
been using the U.N. as a ready-made 
means of funneling a massive amount of 
information about the United States back 
to Russia. No one, however, seems to 
know just what to do about it. 

In recent weeks, 12 American em- 
ployes of U.N. have been fired or sus- 
pended on suspicion of being Com- 
munists. That action followed investiga- 
tions by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Since the first of 
this year, nearly 200 individuals—some 
in key spots—have been dropped or per- 
mitted to resign. All were from Western 
countries. Most were suspected of being 
at least sympathetic to Communism. 

But the real danger, as U.S. officials 
see it, is not from Western Communists, 
but from some United Nations employes 
from Communist countries, who can use 
their diplomatiq immunity and other 
U.N. privileges) to operate an almost 
foolproof spy sefup in the United States. 

Agents of Russia, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, as employes of a world organiza- 
tion, face little or no surveillance of the 
type Americans face in Communist coun- 
tries. They are free to travel anywhere in 
the U.S., without the restrictions im- 
posed on members of their embassies in 
Washington. They can talk to anyone. 
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BRIGHT NEW HOME FOR UNITED NATIONS 
. and Communist spies? 


They can communicate with Moscow by 
secret radio code, with no questions 
asked. They can travel back and forth 
between New York and their home capi- 
tals freely, carrying secret documents or 
equipment with immunity. They are 
even free from arrest for minor crimes. 
And, if one is caught red-handed with 
secret U.S. Government documents, as 
was Valentin Gubitchev in the Judith 
Coplon case, he can count on merely 
being sent home, his passage paid by 
the U.N. 

An example of how such U.N. em- 
ployes operate has come to light in recent 
hearings of the Senate subcommittee. A 
Czech secretary testified that at least 
two U.N. employes from Czechoslovakia 
have been sending voluminous reports 
by private code to their Communist 
Government in Prague. Another Czech 
executive, she testified, sent at one time 
97 large bags back to Prague, containing 
U.S. electronic equipment, machines and 
technical publications, as part of a U.N. 
delegation’s baggage. 

Possibilities for spying, in other 
words, are wide open, with activities 


of Communist U.N. employes almoy 
impossible to police on security grounds 
The big, new U.N. building itself i 
right in the heart of the industrial U.S 
Investigators are finding that a gre 
many U.N. people from Communi 
countries are engineers, often posing # 
economists or writers. They have acces 
to all of the technical information avai 
able to Americans, and many have cot 
tacts with fellow nationals working i 
U.S. war industry. 

Size of the Communist “hard core” 
workers in the new U.N. building is mt 
large, compared with the total pay ml 
of about 3,000, but it is big enough 0% 
gather unlimited amounts of informatio 
about the U.S., in the opinion of invest: 
gating Senators. Russians now fumisi 
20 executives for the U.N. Secretamil. 
including an Assistant Secretary-Generl 
of the U.N. in charge of security affairs 
The Russians, moreover, are increasilf 
their number by sending in new Mo 
cow-trained interpreters. Twenty-nite 
U.N. employes are Poles, including som 
who are anti-Communists. Seven mei 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Compare advertising media realistically. Dollar for dollar, see what you 
get from each of these big five national family magazines. Here are the 
facts. Remember, too, The American Magazine's wholesome, helpful editorial 
character has won the approval and confidence of more than 2,500,000 
substantial Hometown Families. These loyal, friendly households buy the 
bulk of America's merchandise, by brand name, through authorized dealers. 
Yet, The American Magazine's premium audience actually costs less. 


Fou One dollan- you gil more aclual adverlisemens 


American Actual, sworn, ABC circulation is 
Collier's ; a basic measure of advertising 


Look 289  PRgIRAR-RonaIRERE.« space value. Ask yourself how 
Post 288 many copies of your advertisement 
_ sseuasimememsbinsesiial are being distributed per dollar. 


Life 278 eames In The American Magazine you get 
17% to 29% more. 


, 
American 1300 And how many people are there in 
the families your advertisement 
' : 
= s a ROR Bes reaches? Surveys show plainly 
snicinacaenainditiiadl that a dollar spent in The American 
Post 985 RANE Magazine gives you a much bigger 
Life 979 4<RSee audience--from 18% to 33% more 
prospects. 


For one dollan-yough more high incomes 


American 260 wees )=What kind of people will see your 
Collier's 217 «Siena: advertisement? Income is a good 
Look 199 GaeaRPrenames index. Per dollar, The American 
Post Lo momen Magazine delivers you 20% to 37% 


more families with incomes over 
Life 190 aakanaaceer $3000. That's a first class, 


mass market. 


Fovone dollanr-yough more tak buyer 


American 296 Take automobile ownership, for 
Collier's 21,7 Raa CR eRe instance (and the same is true for 
Post 235 RARE. ncaa] all electrical appliances and labor- 
Look 227 NAL AGATA saving equipment surveyed) --The 


American Magazine gives you up to 
BEB: ABDRICD 
Life 216 : 36% more buyers per dollar. 
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(Graphs based on ABC circulation, B&W page rates and 
national survey by Stewart, Dougall & Associates.) 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, NeYe 
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{3se--Work in the a 


bers of the Secretariat are Yugoslavs, in- of pro-Communist activity by 





an Amer. 
cluding one known anti-Tito Commu-_ can employe, but this remains a hit, 


nist. Czechoslovakia, however, apparent- miss operation. 


° 

ly has the biggest group of openly party- Foreign employes of U.N. are eve 

line Communists on the U.N. pay roll, _ freer of security checks. Those accredit 

with 23 executives in the Secretariat. to United Nations headquarters jn New 

How many American Communists and York by foreign Governments are auto. 
fellow travelers are employed by the matically permitted to enter the Ys 
U.N., no one seems to know for sure. and reside here. Their names are tress 
But Senator James O. Eastland (Dem.), mitted, as a matter of courtesy, to the 
of Mississippi, who conducted the latest U.S. delegate, whe is representative ¢ 
subcommittee hearing in New York, states the host country. But, as a ' 





practical 


that the “greatest concentration” of Com- matter, this country has no veto power 
munists his group has yet found is among _ over who is sent to U. N. headquarter jy 
the American employes of the United New York from countries overseas, 4j 
Nations. Of the 2,000 U.S. workers, are given diplomatic immunity and ay 
many are suspected by the Senators of | permitted to travel anywhere in the U.S 
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Automatically Controlled “ sin) eS oe 
AIR CONDITIONING 


HEATING 


Zestful, carefree Comfort Zone 
living is yours at low cost 
with Chrysler Airtemp. 
Ask about the 
Year-’Round Air Conditioner oe | 
created to provide automatic 1 / 
heating and cooling. 


{ 


‘ 


. | j * rc L. , J \ ’ 
To enjoy summer comfort, . | | . 4 . i" | 
if you now have a i | hi Hy ‘ i 
forced air furnace, just add a f he . ] ry || | i ‘ a URN \ 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” ahee j ag Qi) WS | eT 
cooling unit—the only air ER eee ETT eh * “i 
conditioner with a Sealed a a “- eee a 
Compressor that is warranted 
for 5 years! U. N. WORKERS: FRIENDS OR FOES? 
It's hard tq find out 
There is a Chrysler Airtemp product or system 
to control indoor climate the year ‘round— passing information to foreign Com- Foreigners employed abroad by the 
heating or cooling—in one room or an entire munists, and of “slanting” reports written United Nations, in fact, may be movedt 
building —Residential, Commercial, Industrigl._ for the United Nations to favor Commu- the New York headquarters of U.» 
nist ideas. without even a consular screening. Ther 
or canesian pt Even among these American employes, need no visa. They are free to come ani 
DAYTON 1, OHIO | it is proving difficult to make security go at will. 
| checks. The State Department does not Only news correspondents covetitg 
pass on any applications from U.S. citi- the United Nations, U.S. or foreign, at 
zens for employment with the United required to file every year an applice 
age be Nations. When they are hired by U.N., tion for accreditation which is  subje¢ 
Roreme — there is no security check, no investiga- to U.S. veto. These applications are be 
1) Heatind ce OO as tion by the FBI or any other domestic ing screened by the U.S. State Depat 
ee - e mma | authority. References of new applicants ment and must have its approval befor 
re ee “ are checked only by the United Nations, the United Nations will issue the nec 
1 —— following ordinary procedures used in sary accreditation. Even so, foreign © 
any large organization. Recently, the respondents often turn out to be highl 
ema am ee THE U.S. Government has been advising the trained engineers or industrial techti 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER U.N. when it has had on file evidence cians rather than newspapermen. 
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the big hazard, as U.S. officials see 
it, is not that undercover spies might 
steal secrets from the U.N. There are 
jew documents available there that are 
jot automatically given to Russia and 
other Communist members. The danger, 
instead, lies in the opportunity for possi- 
ile foreign agents to travel freely, or 
wntact other agents who do so, and 
transmit U.S. secrets to Moscow. 

Action taken to prevent this possibility, 
far, has been limited to ferreting out 
me American employes with allegedly 
Communist records. As a result of grand- 
jury proceedings in New York last spring, 
afew Americans were dismissed from the 
U.N. Secretariat on the ground that they 
had falsified their employment records. 
This was based on the requirement that 
each person being hired by the U.N. 
must list the foreign organizations of 
which he is a member. 

Then, following the recent Senate sub- 
committee investigation, one more Ameri- 
can has been dismissed, one suspended 
and 10 put on compulsory leave. More 
gand-jury hearings are to be held here 
soon, in which the Senators expect to 
pin down several dozen U.S. Commu- 
nists who could be working now as 
“drops’—contact men for other U. N. em- 
ployes from Communist countries. 

But the real key men, the U.N. work- 
es from Russian-controlled countries, 
appear to be untouchable. This is what is 
causing the most concern among U.S. 
security officials. 

Questions raised. This, in turn, is 
causing questions to be raised in the U.S. 
Government about the whole United 
Nations situation. The questioning cen- 
ters around the situation in which U.S. 
finds itself now, seven years after the 
U.N. was formed. The U.N., as an or- 
ganization, is at war with Communist 
China. Its own flag is flying over the 
battlefields in Korea and casualties are 
large. Yet a major member of the U.N. 
is supporting the enemy actively and 
using the United Nations as a forum in 
which to attack the U.S., as the nation 
which now is bearing the brunt of the 
U.N. war. At the same time, another 
member of U.N.—Nationalist China—is 
not permitted to use its troops to sup- 
port the U.N. war, which Communist 
members are openly trying to sabotage. 

The whole situation is becoming com- 
plicated and somewhat embarrassing to 
the U.S., as the host nation and biggest 
financial supporter of the United Na- 
tions. Hopes of making the U.N. a 
unified, effective world organization for 

peace are being thoroughly stymied by its 
Communist members. And now the idea 
is growing that the U.N., instead, may 

me an active threat by being a 
ready-made haven for Communist spies 
in the United States. 
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4000 Acres 
of Industrial Land 
Available for Industry 


1yjA-25,000,000 square feet of 
available industrial floor space 


lus —Excellent police and fire protection— 
low insurance rates 


(jA-Plentitul fine Lake Michigan water 


(yA-A huge concentration 
of buying agencies 


[yA—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo to us... describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us, 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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Here’s Another Idea 
On Health Insurance 


Doctors and businessmen are 
teaming up to end all talk of so- 
cialized medicine. The idea is to 
cut the cost of getting sick, but 
keep the Government out of it. 

Health insurance, privately fi- 
nanced, is their answer. 

If it works as planned, every 
city will have a medical center, 
where doctors, on salary, will 
care for patients. 


Ideas for insuring against the haz- 
ards of illness keep cropping up. 
Health insurance on a national basis, 
financed by a pay-roll tax, is highly 
unlikely to be approved by Congress 
any time soon. 

Health insurance, privately financed, 
is something else. It is in this field that 
the new ideas are blossoming. Pressure 
for action comes in part from corpora- 
tions, troubled by the high cost of ill- 
ness to employes and to industry. It also 
comes from individuals who are worried 
about problems of financing major ill- 
ness in the family. 

The latest idea, getting some at- 

tention from industry, revolves 
around a new plan for group health 
insurance, or prepaid medical care. 
This plan was conceived by Dr. 
Edgar H. Norris, a Detroit surgeon. 
It is being promoted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Medical Cen- 
ters, a private organization. 

The Norris plan is only one of 
many now being examined in the 
growing effort to find a way to ex- 
pand medical care and lower its 
cost, without calling in Govern- 
ment. But this plan wraps up in 
one package several basic ap- 
proaches to the problem that get 
favorable attention from doctors 
and insurance men—who = share 
alike a strong antipathy to Govern- 
ment moves in this field. 

The complete-insurance ap- 
proach is one such feature of the 
Norris plan. About 86 _ million 
Americans are now covered by 
partial hospitalization and_surgi- 
cal insurance. A few are carrying 
a new type of insurance, still ex- 
perimental, which insures against 
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all medical costs, over a certain sum, in- 
curred for any reason during a year. 
This is the familiar “$50 deductible” 
auto-insurance principle applied to peo- 
ple’s medical risks. But the cost is high 
and protection is incomplete. 

The Norris plan provides for a new 
type of policy, one that would give the 
comprehensive protection against illness 
that millions want. The idea is for this 
insurance to be sold by either commer- 
cial insurance companies, or nonprofit 
associations like those under Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield labels. 

It would cover all health-care costs, 
including the cost of basic diagnostic 
and preventive medicine. 

For example, after buying a policy, a 
family could, without further expense, 
get regular visits to the dentist, periodic 
general physical checkups, treatment of 
minor ailments like colds, most normal 
operations such as appendectomies and 
tonsillectomies. 

Limits on the amount of care provided 
would vary with the kind of policy 
bought and premiums paid. 

The group-practice approach is 
another feature of the Norris plan that 
gets more sympathetic looks from doc- 
tors than ever before. More and more 
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INSURED MEDICAL CARE 


. appendectomies, tonsillectomies—prepaid 
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doctors, even in small towns, are work. 
ing in teams and partnerships, 

Under the Norris plan, the Zroup ide 
goes a step further. This plan calls {, 
communities to set up medical center 
where doctors of all specialties would 
work, at salaries and on regular hour 
with overtime for extra work or skik 
Their main responsibility would be y 
care for the holders of the health-ingy. 
ance policies. 

For patients, such centers would py. 
vide complete, always-available mediqj 
care in one location, on an efficient, x 
sembly-line basis. And fees would ly 
standard, for any services not covers 
by the insurance policy. 

The centers could be housed in ney 
buildings, under’ the Norris system, » 
they could consist of existing clinic) 
facilities with a new name. Each cente 
would include a hospital—or several, j 
required, as in big cities. 

Community participation in med. 
ical-care programs is the third approac 
offered by the Norris plan. This partic. 
lar plan calls for communities to get to 
gether, with medical societies, employer 
groups, labor unions and charitable o 
ganizations leading the way, to organix 
and build, if necessary, the community 
medical centers. 

Such centers might have to be f- 
nanced at the outset by voluntary co- 
tributions, but eventually they could kk 
self-supporting, according to the Nomi 
group. 

The cost of complete-coverage health 
insurance of the type described by Dr 

Norris is ‘estimated at $1 to $2: 
week per person, now. This co 
would vary locally, and it woul 
come down as more people joinel 
the group and spread the risk. 

Some insurance men are it 
clined to take a wait-and-see att: 
tude as to the merits and promis 
of Norris-type plans. One exper 
made this point: 

“If the cost of the insurance prt 
mium is $1 per person per week, 
the cost for a family with map, 
wife, and two children is going t 
be $4 a week or $208 a year. If the 
premium is $1.50 a week per per 
son, the cost will be $312 a year 
At $2 per person the cost hits $4l6 
a year. 

“That’s a big spread. The aver 
age family isn’t going to put $4 
a year into medical-care premiums 
in my guess. They might go for 
something that costs $200 a yea 
But what can you insure agaills 
for that? I'd have to know a kt 
more about what ‘complete med: 
cal care’ means. You just cal! 
judge these things until you ¢ 
specific.” 
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More go 


per gallon 


J. HOWARD BAKER is General 
Superintendent of the Behr- 
Manning Abrasive Division. 
His exceptional ingenuity in 
34 years’ service has resulted 
in many outstanding im- 
provements in the quality of 
Behr-Manning as sr 
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HARRY 0. ANDERSON has 
completed 51 years with 
Norton. Now Chief Grain 
Inspector of the Abrasive 
Division, he has originated 
and patented many improve- 
ments in abrasive processing 
and quality control. 


Your automobile motor has more than 200 parts. They 
require close to 900 precision grinding operations. 

Your motor’s crankshaft, for instance, must be dimen- 
sionally true within .001 inch. It gets this accuracy from 
Norton ALUNDUM* grinding wheels on high production 
Norton grinding machines. The finishing touch is given with 
a special Norton lapping machine, using Behr-Manning 
Lightning ADALOX* coated abrasive. Such true, smooth sur- 
faces make parts fit... cut friction... give you “more 
go per gallon.” 

The automotive industry is only one of many industries 
which rate Norton and iioiaiing products essential to 
their production. As the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning 
keep seeking better ways to help ail industries make better 
products. 


NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide grain 
and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors. 
Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 
BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Armored vests are proving a 
real lifesaver in Korea—despite 
rising casualties. They save one 
life in seven. 

Plastic, nylon garments will 
not stop a rifle bullet. But they 
stop grenade and shell frag- 
ments, the big killers up to now. 

Result: Even with war's inten- 
sity on the rise, a foot soldier's 
chances of coming out alive if hit 
are being improved. 


U.S. casualties in Korea are in a 
sharp rise. They now are up to 1,200 a 
week, the highest rate since Novem- 
ber, 1951. Yet, high as that casualty 
rate is, it would be far higher except 
for a new piece of clothing now being 
worn by U. S. troops. 

Armored vests, coming into general 
use by front-line soldiers and Marines, 
are paying off. They are reducing casual- 
ties in some sectors by 66 per cent. They 
are saving, over all, about one life in 
seven, among men hit in combat. 

Armor of modern type is wholly new 
for use by the foot soldier at the front. 
After nine years of development, it was 
introduced in Korea earlier this year by 
the Army on a small scale and, in differ- 
ent form, by the Marine Corps on a large 
scale. Protection enjoyed by nearly all 
front-line Marines led to pressure from 
troops for general use of the armored 
vest in the Army. The Army then or- 
dered 31,000 of the Marine-type vests 
while perfecting its own type, which 
finally is being ordered now on a large 
scale. 

Protective vests, basically, are plastic 
or multiple-layered nylon shields. They 
cover the area from the shoulder to the 
groin, front and back. The shield is non- 
rigid, but gives about as much protection 
to the body as the metal helmet gives to 
the head. 

Neither of the two types of vest in use 
at this time, actually, is bulletproof. 
They will not stop a rifle bullet, except 
one fired at very long range. But about 
85 per cent of U.S. casualties are caused 
by fragments from grenades, mortar 
shells or artillery shells. These, and 45- 
caliber bullets from enemy “Tommy 
guns,” the new armored vests will stop, 
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NEW WAY TO CUT CASUALTIES 


Use of Body Armor Pays Off in Koreg 


in most cases. The vests give some pro- 
tection, too, against the bayonet. As a 
result, they protect the most vital parts 
of the body against most of the hazards 
of combat. 

The plastic-type vest, developed for 
the Marines by the Navy's Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, is in widest use. 
It is a sleeveless nylon jacket, with plastic 
plates sewn in and overlapping like fish 
scales to give protection all around. Each 
plate is about 5 by 5 inches in size, only 
% of an inch thick, and curved slightly to 
fit the contours of the body. It is made of 
15 layers of glass fiber, laminated togeth- 
er. This vest weighs 7% pounds 
and costs $45.60 to make. 

The nylon-type vest, 
developed by the Army’s 
Quartermaster Corps, has 
been used experimentally in 
Korea since last February, 
but is just now being ordered 
in quantity. It looks about 
like the Marines’ armored 
vest. The protection, how- 
ever, consists of 12 layers of 
nylon cloth laminated  to- 
gether. As a result, it is more 
flexible, and is half a pound 
heavier. Cost of the two types 
is roughly the same. 

Both types, developed in- 
dependently by the Army 
and Navy, are descended 
from heavy, all-metal flak 
suits worn by a few U.S. 
pilots early in World War II. 
The story of how those 25- 
pound suits of armor were 
transformed by trial and error 
into the first modern body 
armor for ground troops, never before 
told to the civilian public, is this: 

In wartime 1943, when casualties from 
ground combat began to rise sharply, 
military planners began to experiment 
with lightweight body armor to help cut 
American losses. One type was a jacket 
woven of drawn steel “piano” wire. An- 
other was made of woven tungsten wire. 
A third was of woven glass cloth. None 
proved practical for land combat. 

Then someone came up with the idea 
of using overalls made of telescoping 
rings of lightweight metal. But this was 
too cumbersome and heavy. 

Finally, Navy scientists thought of us- 
ing plastic plates fastened to the outside 
of regular kapok life jackets. Working 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps, 





they developed “Doron,” made of sey. 
eral layers of glass fiber glued together 
with ethyl cellulose. Flat plates of this 
Doron were attached to life jackets, then 
inserted in Marine utility jackets. These 
armored vests were still heavy—they 
weighed 12 pounds—but they worked, © 

So, in mid-1945, about 20,000 of these 
heavy, bulky vests were made up from 
utility jackets and shipped to the Pacific, 
They just missed being used at Okinawa, 
and were to be used in the invasion of 
Japan. But the war ended first. 

Then, between wars, more than 120 
new models were trted out. The Army 
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ATOM-AGE ARMOR 
$45 vest saves 1 in 7 


began to develop a lighter, laminated 
nylon type, while the Navy tried modi- 
fying the plastic-plate model, curving 
the plates and adding heavy nylon shoul- 
der pads. 

When the Korean war began, exper- 
mental vests were flown to the battle 
front immediately. But not until last 
winter did the Marines begin issuing 
them as standard equipment. Now the 
Army, after using thousands of Marine- 
type vests, has let an initial order for 
20,000 of its own type. 

U.S. fighting men, as a result, are be- 
ing convinced that something finally is 
being done to cut down the big cost of 
the Korean war—the cost in U.S. lives. 
That something is turning out to be a 
practical, $45 armored vest. 
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Where’s the limit to the versatility of 


“MAN-MADE MINERALS” 2 


SUPER-FILTER? FURNACE LINING? ELECTRICAL ENSULATOR? All these and more are potential applications 


of FIBERFRAX fiber, newest developmen 


t of continuing research on the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide 


by CARBORUNDUM. This light and fluffy ceramic fiber is 25 times as fine as human hair. In addition to the bulk fiber, other forms 
might well be developed, such as those pictured here. Its extraordinary filtration efficiency and its thermal, electrical, sound- and 
vibration-damping properties have unusual possibilities in the aviation, electrical, chemical, papermaking and other industries. 
There seems to be no limit to the versatility of “man-made minerals.” Product of the Refractories Division 


= 


SCRUBBING. Taking the grime off stone- 
work needn’t be hazardous or messy. New 
York's famed Public Library got a “face lifting” 
with Abrasive Discs by CARBORUNDUM— and 
the job was done neatly and quickly, without 
throat-choking dust or ear-splitting noise. 

. Made by the Coated Products Division 


GRINDING. Ever admire the smooth contours of your toaster, your 
car’s body? Walk back with us a little: that smoothness depends on the 
surface of the metal; the metal gets its satiny surface from the finishing 
rolls of the cold reduction mill; the rolls get their mirror finish and per- 
fect roundness from Roll Grinding Wheels — one type out of thousands 
from the only maker of ALL abrasive products under one brand name. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Keep your eye on CARBORUNDUM 


for significant developments based on ““man-made minerals” 





TRADE MARK 
9 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 


Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Grain and Pow- 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


CAR UNDUM * ALOXITE « MX * RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR * FERROCARBO * CARBOFRAX * ALFRAX * MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX FIBERF 
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PROBLEMS ABROAD, TOO 


New President's Puzzle: Speed Arms, Reduce Aid 


Troubles for the U.S. are piling up around 
the world. Electing a new President doesn’t 
solve everything automatically. 

Europe's defense problems are far from be- 
ing solved. Arms programs are lagging. In- 
flation, trade ills are nagging at key Allies. 
Everybody wonders about the future of U. S. 


France worries about inflation, Communists, ’ 


falling trade and a rearmed Germany. 


Germans worry about jobs, a place to live, 


how to stay out of war. 

Britons see another bleak winter of dull 
diets, hard times and austerity. 

Here are reports from major capitals of the 


aid. It remains a vital prop. 


PARIS 


How it looks to Europe. The think- 
ing Europeans have reached two con- 
clusions about what the U.S. is going to 
do in the next four years under a new 
Administration. 

They expect the United States to re- 
main in Europe, stand up to Russia, 
continue to build armed strength and 
back the Atlantic Alliance. They do 
not think the U.S. will start a preven- 
tive war. 

But Europeans also expect the “hand- 
out period” of U.S. foreign policy to 
end within two or three years. They 
learned in the United States presidential 
campaign that American opinion is run- 


world on what a new President faces. 


ning against big budgets, high taxes and 
large-scale “give-away” foreign aid. 

People on Paris streets, as almost 
everywhere in Western Europe, know 
they have leaned heavily on U.S. aid. 
Now these people and their leaders are 
wondering how they are going to get 
along when U.S. gifts come to an 
end. & 


The picture. U.S. foreign aid, since 
the war, has totaled over 35 billion dol- 
lars. About 26 billion of this has gone to 
Europe and its colonies, most of it in 
grants. 

Worried as they are about the pros- 
pect of losing this aid, many Europeans 
welcome the change. They are as tired of 


LOOKING OUT ON TROUBLED SEAS 
Allies wonder how much more aid will come from U. S. ports 


receiving U.S. aid as the U.S. is tired of 
giving it. Europeans resent having Ameri- 
cans run their lives. Americans resent 
financing allies who won't take U.S. 
advice about how to get back in the 
black. 

Dollars, earned in one way or another 
by Europeans, will not cover European 
purchasing this year. Some 3 billion dol- 
lars may be lacking. That is well below 
the 5.8-billion-dollar deficit of 1947. 
But, if the deficit is not covered by U.S. 
aid, Europe must get the dollars some 
other way. 

Arms stili are lacking for Europe’s de- 
fense. Europeans are spending about 11 
billion dollars a year for their own de- 
fense and the U.S. is putting up an ad- 


—Standard Oil Co., Nd. 
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ditional 5 billion for them. But, instead 
of 100 divisions by 1954, as planned, 
European experts do not expect to have 
3) divisions before 1956 or 1957. * 


European proposals. The best 
brains in Europe are hard at work seek- 
ing an acceptable substitute for U.S. aid. 
Top experts from 15 European countries 
here in Paris are examining the economies 


F and defense programs of each country. 


They cross-examine and submit to cross- 
axamination. U.S. experts watch. Noth- 
ing like this has happened in Europe 
before. 

Out of it all are coming proposals that 
the U.S. substitute trade for aid. Eu- 
ropean leaders want the U.S. Govern- 
ment to do these things: 

Cut tariffs, quotas and customs 
restrictions so that Europe can sell 
an additional 1 or 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of its goods to the U.S.; 

Encourage more U.S. private in- 
vestments in dollars in Europe and 
elsewhere with U.S. Government 
guarantees against abnormal losses; 

Buy more raw materials in colonial 
areas under long-term contracts; 

Promise to take certain internal 
measures against any depression that 
may start within the U. S. 

Europeans, in short, want the U.S. to 
get into the team instead of coaching 
and giving aid from the side lines, to 
make the same kind of long-term plans 
and trade concessions the U.S. is asking 
Europeans to make for one another. & 


Meaning to U.S. An increase of a 
billion dollars a year in U.S. imports 
could affect the jobs of 60,000 U.S. 
workers. One-industry towns, such as 
hatmaking Danbury, Conn., could be- 
come depressed areas. Cheese-producing 
regions such as Wisconsin would be hit. 
A boost of 2 billion dollars in the value 
of European goods sold in the U.S. 
would affect many times 60,000 U.S. 
workers. 

American experts in Europe go part 
way with Europe’s proposals. They are 
s0 reporting to Washington. Their re- 
ports urge tariff cuts, more U.S. guaran- 
tees for U.S. investors abroad and more 
U.S. purchasing of raw materials abroad 
0 conserve U.S. supplies. 

But American experts also are warn- 
ing Europeans that they cannot expect 
much support from the new U.S. Ad- 
ministration or from the U.S. Congress 
unless they do more to help themselves. 

Real trouble in Europe, Americans are 
telling European leaders, is that they are 
not doing enough to expand the market 
within Europe itself. To this end they 
must produce more goods, pass the bene- 
ft along to European workers and con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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When you're the 


we rae 


You feel relaxed to begin with when 
you Go Pullman. Railroad stations 
are so easily reached, you don’t have 


». 


Come nightfall you slide into a big 
Pullman bed. And there’s more than 


a comfortable mattress and fluffy 


You arrive at this wonderful conclu- 
sion after every Pullman trip: From 
city to city—downtown to down- 


man in motion— 


take it easy! 


to rush away from your office early 
in order to get aboard in plenty of 
time before your train leaves. 


WAKA 
pillow to ease your mind. There’s the 
added comfort of knowing you’re as 
safe on a Pullman as you are at home. 





town—Pullman is the easiest, the 
safest, the most comfortable distance 
between two points. 


Your family will promptly second the motion that you Go Pullman. 
They know it’s the safest way of all to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Py LLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Milwaukee manufacturer's trusted em- 
ployee forges $100,000 in checks. Employer 
has a fidelity schedule bond, not blanket 
coverage. He thought he was insured. His 
loss — $100,000.” 





Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW yovu’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 

AMICO is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 
today—no obligation. 


American Mororists INsurANCE COMPANY 
1744 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail Free copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name 





Street 





City 





AMICO 


Division of Kemper Insurance 
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sumers and thus deepen their own 
markets. 

To get more dollars, Europeans are 
told, they must improve sales methods 
in dollar markets. They must make Eu- 
ropean and colonial investments more 
attractive to Americans with dollars. 


Defense of Europe. Two major plans 
are taking shape at top levels in Eu- 
rope as a means of sharing the arms 
burden. Both make the U.S. a big con- 
tributor. 

The French want a single defense 
budget for all 14 North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries, plus West Ger- 
many. This budget would be drafted by 
the North Atlantic Council. 

Money for the budget would be raised 
by a sort of progressive income tax on 
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ARMS FOR EUROPE 
Programs are up in the air 


nations instead of individuals. The U.S., 
with a big national income, would be 
taxed at a higher rate than countries with 
small ipcomes. Catch is, of course, that 
not only the U.S., but wealthy small 
countries such as Belgium object to this. 

Britain is pushing another plan as a 
substitute for direct U.S. charity to Eu- 
ropean defense. Rich countries—the 
U.S., Canada, Belgium and_ possibly 
Germany—would be dunned for enough 
money to cover national-defense budgets 
that showed deficits. But this money 
would go to the North Atlantic Council 
to be used as needed and justified by per- 
formance—not just handed over to the 
needy country. 

U.S., under the British plan, would 
still be providing arms aid. But the job 
of policing defense would be a com- 
munity responsibility, not, as now, an 
unpleasant task for the U.S. & 


ee 


Trouble ahead. It’s easy to see that 
any substitute for direct U.S. aid, what. 
ever it is, will cause troubles in Europe 
Every European country is wrestling 
with major troubles. A switch from U.¢ 
aid will make those troubles more acy. 
Look at the case of France. 

The French, weakened by two wor 
wars, still control the most valuable mil. 
tary real estate in Europe and in Afriq 
Without France as an ally, U.S, forces 
and supplies could not reach Germany y 
hold a line against Russia Withoy: 
French North Africa, the U.S. woulj 
lack air and sea bases to defend the whok 
of Southern Europe. 

Inside France, inflation is at a danger. 
ous level. Exports are dropping. A larg 
Communist Party blocks French unit 
There is fear of a German revival. They 


acute 
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~Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Demoent 


“FROM THE FREE WORLD 
VIEWPOINT’ 


are fears that Tunisia and Morocco maj 
break away from France. 

Above all, the fighting season is be 
ginning in Indo-China. There a wat 
against Communist-led rebels alread) 
has eaten up twice as much money ®& 
France has received in U.S. economic 
aid since World War II. The flower o 
French professional officers is slow) 
being killed off. Without the Indo-Chi- 
nese war, France could double her mil 
tary power in Europe. With it, France i 
weak. (See page 22). 

France is wobbly, worried and touchy. 
Loss of U.S. aid will hurt. Without 
France, there could be no NATO 
France, this winter, is a major problem 
for the ‘new U.S. Administration. 


BONN 


Houses, not war. You get a jolt lis 
tening to the man on the street in Wes 
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Germany. Here, on the border of the 
jon Curtain, there is not much inter- 
est in world politics or even domestic 
politics. 

Eavesdropping, you hear eight out of 
10 Germans talking about how to get a 
room for themselves or their relatives. 
They discuss where furniture or kitchen 
utensils can be bought cheap. They com- 
pare low wages and salaries with the 
high incomes of industrialists. 

Jobs are a top concern. Total employ- 
ment is rising, but there still are a million 
or more unemployed. Workers do not 
complain about long hours. The more 
hours they work, the better. You meet 
some who work 66 hours a week. The 
minimum is 48 hours. 

Few Germans were interested, one 
way or the other, in the U.S. political 


-HICOG 
REBUILDING GERMANY 
8 out of 10 want a room 


campaign. They assume that the U.S. 
will remain in Europe under the new 
President. Businessmen, however, are 
interested in German politics. If the 
present coalition Government goes out 
next June, Socialists will take power. 
That, they fear, would mean no tax cuts, 
more controls, less business. 


Neutrality, not rearmament. 
There is little or no enthusiasm in Ger- 
many for a big rearmament program now. 
Industrialists would rather produce for 
the domestic consumer market than for 
an arms program. The German trade 
drive is paying off in a steady increase of 
eamings in foreign currencies. 

You get the feeling of Germans from a 
private poll of opinion. Germans were 
asked, twice this year, whether they 
should get on good terms with the U.S. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Temperature Control 


Helps the Housewife " 








There’s no longer any guesswork to 
roasting in a modern range oven. And 
no uncertainty about hot water when 
you turn on a tap. These are two of 
many automatic home conveniences 
made possible by Robertshaw-Grayson 
temperature controls. 


Space heaters and central heating 
systems... incinerators... gas and elec- 
tric clothes dryers and other home 
appliances—all owe their efficient, auto- 





bathe the baby 


matic operation to Robertshaw- Fulton 
controls. Even the engine temperature 
in your car may be controlled by a 
Robertshaw-Fulton thermostat assuring 
driving comfort and top motor efficiency. 


Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control plays a vital part today. Perhaps 
our extensive experience can help you 
solve temperature control problems in 
your plant or on your product. We in- 
vite the use of our engineering service. 


In Home, Industry and Transportation, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobertshaw Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA — Robertshaw Thermostat Division, 
Youngwood, Penn. * Fulton Sylphon Division, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Anaheim Division, Anaheim, Cal. ¢ 


Grayson Controls Division, 


Lynwood, Cal. © American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Fielden Instrument Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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where would you look for it? 
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Look in OHIO...Where if helps hold 
Farm income at a High, Steady Level! 


You've seen it many times before. Not 
quite as close, perhaps, but almost. 
For we venture that you’ve often en- 
joyed this vegetable at the dining table. 

Although broccoli is not a big crop, 
it’s a valuable one, and an example of 
the unusually wide variety of products 
Ohio farmers market to keep their 
income high, and steady, all through 
the year. 

The year-round farm prosperity in 
this top-third state makes it one of the 
richest markets for the products you 
sell. And, there’s an easy, economical, 
effective way to reach 3 out of 4 farm 
families twice each month—through 
THE OHIO FARMER! 


There’s another advantage. Your 
advertising message is carried in a 
publication that tailors the local, state 
and national news to the Ohio farm- 
er’s current interests. That means 
exceptionally high readership. 

It will pay you to analyze the market 
in two neighboring states, also— 
Pennsylvania and Michigan—both 
with a similar crop diversification, in- 
come and buying pattern, and served 
by PENNSYLVANIA FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. We'll be 
happy to give you the full facts. Write 
to B1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Two other rich farm states matching Ohio's steady farm income 
are Michigan and Pennsylvania—served by MICHIGAN FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. 
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or with Soviet Russia or stay neuty) 
The results: 


Povoenteges of Total 


Octo’ 
Favoring U. S. 41 30° 


Favoring U.S.S.R 1 9 
Favoring Neutrality 44 47 
No opinion 14 12 


Actually, you get the feeling that th 
trend toward neutrality is due to th 
fact that the West Germans feel no grey 
threat. When an American asked German 
veterans whether they would serve again 
in a German or a European army, most of 
them said they would not. When asked 
they would fight the Soviet Russian forces 


—Combine 


BRITAIN’S BEVAN 
. would declare independence 


should Russia invade West Germany, 
they all answered with an emphatic 


“Yes!” 
LONDON 


More monotony. The man on Brit 
ain’s streets does not expect the nev 
U.S. Administration to do much to re 
lieve his dull life under austerity. But 
he does hope that the expected trim 
ming of U.S. aid to the world will not 
force him to tighten his belt another 
notch, 

The winter ahead, on the whole, 
looks a little better to the Briton. He et 
pects to be comfortably warm, for he 
told that coal stocks are good. He & 
pects to keep working, for jobless att 
few. But his diet remains dull, basi¢ 
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gods are still rationed, prices are high. 
it’s a rare week when an average Lon- 
doner gets more than one egg, more 
than three ounces of butter. 

At top levels there is talk to an ap- 
proach to ihe new U.S. President by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill early 
in 1953. He will want 10 to 20-year 
deals with the U.S. for the purchase of 
raw materials from Britain’s empire such 
ys rubber and tin. He will want more 
U.S. private investments in British Af- 
rica. He will seek lower tariffs on Brit- 
ish goods sold in the U.S. He is said to 
look forward to some sharp bargaining 
with a new President. 

One catch to the Churchill plans is 
that the Labor Party, not the Conserva- 
tives, may return to power in Britain in 
1953. Labor is running ahead of the 
Conservatives in public-opinion polls. 
If Labor does take over, the ideas of An- 
eurin Bevan, a Socialist who wants Brit- 
ain to break away from U.S. leadership 
and follow an independent course, will 
make trouble for Washington. 

All in all, things are looking up a little 
in Britain, but only a little. By slashing 
purchases, Britain is about earning its 
way. But the margin is slim. As far ahead 
as they look, average Britons see only 
more austerity. 


TOKYO 

Wartime profits. The Japanese have 
alot of worries for the new U.S. Presi- 
dent. Japan wants freedom to trade, 
even if it hurts Britain, a U.S. ally. 
Japan is in no hurry to rearm itself. 
Japan wants to get into a position, eventu- 
ally, to trade with Communist China 
and Soviet Russia, too. 

For the present, however, these Ja- 
panese wants are not pushed. The fact 
is, and Japanese businessmen know it, 
that Japan would be virtually bankrupt 
without the extraordinary U.S. spending 
tied to the Korean war. 

Rate of U.S. spending in Japan now 
is about 750 million dollars a year. This 
goes for supplies and services for U.S. 
troops in Japan and Korea. It goes, too, 
lor Japanese-made arms and equipment 
for countries resisting Communism in 
Southeast Asia. 

A wobbly Japanese Government is 
likely to be a problem for the new U.S. 
President. The new Government has 
a bare seven-vote majority in Parliament. 
There is pressure from the opposition to 
“get tough” with the U.S. 

Few leaders in Japan doubt that 
Japan must co-operate with the U.S. 
But points of friction, cropping up, will 
get worse. Like Europeans, the Japanese 
are looking ahead to the day when U.S. 
aid and U.S. war spending is cut. Then 
Japan, like Europe, will be asking for 
U.S. trade to replace U.S. aid, & 
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Concrete masonry house, Arcadia, Calif. 


West Fargo High School, Fargo, N.D. 
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Concrete silos on farm near Franklin, Ind. Concrete pipe sewer, Dallas, Tex. 


lnvesting (hn CONCRETE construction 
pays lifelong dividends 


When your own dollars are invested in homes, factories or farms or 
your tax dollars are used to build roads and streets, schools, public 
buildings, sewers or dams, you want to get the most for your money. 

Dollars invested in concrete construction return lifelong dividends 
in longer service, greater durability, higher resistance to storms, decay, 
vermin and fire. Concrete can’t burn! 

Concrete construction is economical. Its moderate first cost + low 
maintenance expense + long years of service = low annual cost. 
That’s a dividend that will bring continuing pleasure. 


So whatever you plan to build, invest in concrete construction for 
higher dividends in service, in protection, in safety, in economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





@ Air diffusion is the modern way of bring- 
ing conditioned air — warm or cool — into a 
room. With Kno-Draft Air Diffusers in the 
ceiling you eliminate all drafts and assure an 
even temperature. And Kno-Draft Air Diffusers 
are adjustable after installation. That means 
you get the exact comfort level you want, 
and can maintain it even though your floor 
layout may later be changed. Kno-Draft Air 
Diffusers are bringing a new conception of 
air conditioning comfort to stores, offices, fac- 
tories — even homes. When you buy air con- 
ditioning, buy the best and make it better with 
Kno-Draft. For twenty years the Kno-Draft 
folks have been “engineering air.” Their 
know-how is at your disposal. Just write 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corporation, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-BONN.cece 





Memo from France: 
>> For the first time since the war, the French are feeling their oats. They 
are talking back to everyone, especially the U.S. Over in America the things 
the President and Premier of France are saying may sound like anti-Americanism. 
Here in Paris they sound pro-French, symptom of a reviving nationalism. 

Last thing these French leaders want is a split with U.S. What they are 
after is partnership with U.S., even if only junior partnership. But not, in 
the phrase Paris is attributing to Winston Churchill, "too damn junior." 








>> American officials in Paris can't decide whether to be mad or glad. 

They're mad when U.S. Ambassador James Dunn at every turn is greeted with 
criticism of U.S. policy. But they're glad, as one diplomat puts it, "that the 
old boys have a little life left in them." After all, ever since 1945 the U.S. 
has been staying up nights and spending billions to get France on its feet. 








>> Confusing thing is that these high-level outbursts against the U.S. come 
from America's friends, not from America's enemies in France. 

For example: The pro-American mayor of a Loire Valley town the other day 
reproved U.S. visitors for worrying about the "U.S., Go Home" signs painted on 
buildings in his town. Said the Mayor: "These signs were painted by Communist 
toughs. At most, one Frenchman out of four approves. If the Americans really 
did leave France, three out of every feur Frenchmen would be out the next day 
painting every building in town with signs saying, ‘Americans, Come Back.'" 








>> Communists are the real anti-Americans in France, on the job against the 
U.S. 24 hours a day, seven days a week. They're trying to convince Americans 
and everyone else that all Frenchmen are anti-American. It's the Moscow line. 

Communists are the ones who paint the anti-American signs at night, break 
windows, slash tires on American cars, stage the anti-American demonstrations, 
Spread the rumors about the U.S. destroying villages to build airfields. 

Communist attacks on U.S. troops take the form of minor vandalism on cars, 
homes, buildings occupied by Americans. Average is about 20 such incidents a 
month, usually at night, aimed at the 20,000 U.S. troops in France. 








>> Average Frenchman can't quite get used to having American troops on French 
soil in time of peace. That's never happened before, with any foreign troops. 
Not that U.S. force is big, but it's scattered around France in 130 places. 
Friction between Frenchmen and U.S. troops is thus inevitable. 
Scarce housing forces U.S. military to compete for places to live, bidding 
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up rents--and getting gouged in the process. Language difficulties don't help. 
Differences in customs make matters worse. Americans laugh at French customs, 
Frenchmen scoff at U.S. ways. Competition for women adds to the ill feeling. 
Liquor is another problem. So is national pride, strong on both sides. 

Result: Dozens of minor incidents every month, maybe half a dozen serious 
ones, plus an average of five big brawls a month in French cafes between U.S. 
soldiers and French citizens. Cost, to U.S. Air Force alone in claims against 
persons and property, about a million dollars a year. 

Frugal Frenchmen are of course shocked at American free spending, shocked 
that a U.S. sergeant is paid more than a French colonel. French shopkeepers and 
cafe owners, though, are frankly delighted. But the only others really happy 
about the situation are the Communists. The friction makes their job easier. 














>> On the other hand.....In Paris, Government clean-up crews promptly wipe out 
anti-American signs. Anti-U.S. demonstrations are now illegal. Mayors of 
French towns are urged by Premier Pinay to work with U.S. commanders to prevent 
friction. French gendarmes join American M.P.'s in patrolling roads and cafes. 
Nation-wide broadcasts now explain American customs to the French, tell why U.S. 
is in France, while films explain strange French customs for U.S. soldiers. 
And when a U.S. Army truck killed a Communist while escaping a Communist 

mob a while ago, France's official news agency made the American version of the 
accident public within 20 minutes--before the Communists could exploit it. 














>> Reason Premier Pinay and President Auriol sound belligerent these days is 
in part because they really are angry about U.S. policies, in part because it is 
good politics for them to sound that way. When a French leader stands up for 
French rights against a powerful U.S., every Frenchman feels a glow of pride. 

Moreover, Pinay plans to visit Washington this winter. His strong talk 

now may improve his bargaining position. For he wants a lot: More U.S. aid for 
Indo-China, based on sharing the burden, not charity. Aid for France ahead of 
aid for Germany. France, not Germany, to be No. l. U.S. ally on Continent. 














Memo from Western Germany: 
>> Met a veteran of the German Army in Westervald the other day, a colonel of 
the old school, strongly anti-Nazi. When asked about U.S. plans for Germany, 
about the new German Army, he said he'd never fight alongside Americans. 

His story: U.S. troops in 1945 looted his home. His brother, a general, 
while lying wounded in a hospital was stripped of his watch and ring. He saw 
buildings and housefurnishings in his home town set on fire--by order of U.S. 
commanders, he supposed. He'd have shot his troops for behavior like that. 

Anti-American? Sounds like it. So do other Germans who will tell you, at 
the drop of a hat, how GI's stole their valuables the day they surrendered. 











>> German workers--Socialists--have a new anti-American charge. They say 
officials, in U.S. plant at Hanau, won't hire Socialists, prefer Nazis instead. 
Farmers are bitter about expropriation of farm land for bases for U.S. and 
allies. They also complain of invasion of prostitutes in wake of the troops. 
But other Germans--businessmen, officials--take a pro-U.S. line, are bet- 
ting on America as the power to tie to despite what they regard as American 
blunders in Germany. And these are the people who now run Germany. 
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RANSPORTING Caustic soda in liquid form involves 
"eeu requirements. Liquid caustic must be insu- 
lated to keep it hot, especially when in its higher concen- 
trations—73% solutions, for example, will solidify even in 
normal summer weather. It must be strongly encased— 
but since it reacts chemically with many substances, its 
purity must be protected against metallic contamination. 
Ease of loading and unloading liquid caustic and the safety 
of workers are also of prime consideration. 


Columbia-Southern pioneered most of the developments 
which solved the major problems in this tough packaging 
job—which have enabled many companies to realize eco- 
nomic and processing advantages through the use of liquid 
caustic soda rather than solid. These achievements are 
among the numerous reasons why Columbia-Southern is 
one of the world’s leading producers of alkalies, chlorine 
and other chemicals essential to industry. 


THE “COLUMBIA”? CAR—Columbia-Southern has been 
instrumental in the design and introduction of so many 
features of caustic soda tank cars that even prototypes of 
its own fleet are frequently referred to as “Columbia” cars. 
Among those developments which Columbia-Southern pio- 
neered are the PATENTED LINING, which is caustic 
resistant and which first made practicable the shipment of 
73% caustic without metallic contamination; the FUSION 
WELDED TANK, as applied to caustic cars, for greater 
strength and protection against leakage; IMPROVED 
INSULATION, including the use of fiber glass, for greater 
protection against freezing; EXTERIOR CHANNEL-TY PE 
HEATING COILS, for longer life and elimination of leak 
sources; LEAK-PROOF OUTLET VALVE for positive 
control. In addition, Columbia-Southern had the first 
complete fleet of cars equipped with Safety Platforms all 
around the dome. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 


SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA * LIQUID CHLORINE * SODIUM 

BICARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS ¢ 

CAUSTIC POTASH * CHLORINATED BENZENES © RUBBER PIG- 

MENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, Calcene TM, Calcene NC) ® MURIATIC 
ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE 
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Puts 946 cars on Timken” roller bearings to 
speed freight service, cut operating costs 


Y putting 946' freight cars on Timken® roller 
bearings, in place of the friction bearings com- 
monly used, Atlantic Coast Line becomes the third 
major railroad to go ‘“‘Roller Freight” in a big way. 


Two other railroads have 1,000 and 800 ‘“‘Roller 
Freight”’ cars in service. Still others have placed 
smaller numbers of freight cars on roller bearings. 


The Timken Company and the railroads to- 
gether have pioneered this switch to ‘Roller 
Freight’’—next great step in railroading—just as 
they pioneered the change to roller bearings on 
passenger cars and ushered in the streamliner age. 


Faster service for ACL.shippers 


With 946 freight cars on Timken roller bearings, 
ACL offers a new standard of fast, dependable 
freight service. It is Coast Line’s latest forward 
step to improve service and cut uperating costs! 

Roller bearings lick “hot box” problem 
Timken roller bearings eliminate the “Shot box” 
problem—main cause of freight train delays—cut 
lubricant costs up to 89%, cut terminal inspec- 
tion time 90% , reduce damage claims. 

When all railroads switch to “‘Roller Freight’’ 
they ’ll earn an estimated 22% on their investment. 
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1. STREAMLINER SPEEDS for freight trains are possible when freights, like passenger trait 


on Timken roller bearings. They pave the way for higher sustained speeds by removing all 
restrictions due to overheated bearings. 
e 


4. FRAGILE SHIPMENTS get added protec- 5. ANOTHER ROAD cut running timei 
tion from “‘Roller Freight’”’ because Timken bear- with its800 “‘Roller Freight’’ livestock cats, 
ings cut starting resistance 88%, eliminate jolts. business 30% in two years, 


Watch the railroads Go...‘ 








TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT 
STARTING RESISTANCE 88%, 
ELIMINATE "HOT BOXES" 





L.ALWAYS WORKING to improve freight 3. ONE RAILROAD that put 1,000 coal hoppers 
stvice, railroads are turning to ‘‘Roller Freight” on Timken bearings hasn’t had a “hot box”’ in 
tolick “hot boxes’’— main cause of delays. 50,000,000 car-miles. 
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TOKYO 


> Lieut. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, one of 
South Korea’s few professional soldiers, 
probably would take command of front- 
line fighting if, as suggested by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, U.S. troops are 
withdrawn from battle areas. 

General Paik is only 31, but he has a 
lot of warfare behind him. He also has 
an unusual record for quick promotions. 
Six years ago, Paik was a lieutenant in the 
constabulary of the Republic of Korea. 
Now he is a lieutenant general and nom- 
inally commands the entire ROK Army 
of 400,000 men. 

As a military man, Paik received his 
training from the Japanese; he was one 
of the few Koreans whom they accepted 
for army schooling. The Japanese sent 
| him to their military academy at Mukden, 

































in Manchuria, and then, in 1941, as- 
signed him to their Kwantung Army, 
| fighting the Chinese Communists. 

This service with the Japanese has 
raised two questions about Paik. At first 
some Americans objected that he had 
served with an enemy army and so should 
not have the preferment that has come to 
him. But, watching him in action, U.S. 
officers found him an able, resourceful 
commander and administrator. 
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GENERAL PAIK 
To call the signals? 
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South Korean Fighter: Paik Next in Line to Run the War... 
Britain's Penney, Atom Scientist, Wants U.S. Co-operation 


The second question concerned some 
of his own countrymen. Some Koreans 
inclined to regard him as a collaborator. 
There have been difficulties in particular 
with Syngman Rhee, Korea’s elderly 
President, who prides himself on hav- 
ing fought the Japanese without letup 
throughout the long period of occupation. 
But the difficulties with Rhee now have 
been composed. 





What U.S. Field Commander 
Says on Using ROK Troops 


Following is an excerpt from a 
letter written October 10 by Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet, U.S. Eighth 
Army Commander in Korea, to Maj. 
Gen. Orlando C. Mood. General 
Mood, who had been serving as 
General Van Fleet's chief of staff in 
Korea, returned to this country last 
July for medical treatment. 

This letter was quoted by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in a television 
broadcast October 29. 


“Thank goodness I have insisted 
on high standards in the ROK 
school system and _ replacement 
training centers, and have a goodly 
number of replacements in the ‘pipe 
line.’ I have done this on my own 
responsibility with very little en- 
couragement, and never an ap- 
proval for any increases. 

“I am confident that approval 
will be granted posthaste for an 
increased ceiling in the ROK Army. 
I judge this by the great number of 
favorable articles about the ROK 
Army appearing in the press, and 
to statements attributed to Secre- 
tary [of Defense Robert A.] Lovett 
that the United States is support- 
ing a ROK Army of approximately 
400,000. 

“You know that I have felt all the 
time that we should be preparing 
strenuously all during the past year 
for what may eventually be re- 
quired, and that my plans included 
doubling the size of the ROK Army 
—20 divisions, instead of 10. Being 
unable to get 10 more, I said: ‘Give 
me 6 and I would release 2 U. S. 
divisions; or, give me 4 and I would 
release 1 U.S. division.’ It finally 
got down to a 2-division increase, 
but still no approval to this date.” 














Paik stayed with the Japanese Amy 
until its surrender, then returned to Ko. 
rea, a liberated country. He found the 
U.S. was building an ROK constabulary. 
He joined at once, was commissioned , 
first lieutenant with 200 men under his 
command. That was in 1946. When the 
North Koreans struck in June 1950, Paik 
was a colonel. 

When war began, the South Koreans 
faced the problem of a quick Army build. 
up. Few of their officers had seen combat. 
An even smaller number had commanded 
troops in battle. Paik was one of these, 
Immediately after the attack, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general in 
the field. 

Notably, his division was one of the 
few in the ROK Army that did not 
disintegrate under the North 
assault. 

In November 1950, when the Chinese 
Communists struck, Paik knew what to 
expect. He had fought them, studied 
their tactics in Kwantung. He warned 
all units to be alert against night flanking 
movements. And he extricated his divi- 
sion intact from a Chinese trap. 

Since that time, General Paik has been 
assigned to a variety of trouble-shooting, 
training and administrative jobs. He was 

(Continued on page 52) 
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At Brown & Root there’s 
engineering to match 
the imagination of industry 





CHEMICAL 


Brown & Root’s vast experience in diversified heavy construction and engineering can 
readily be translated into money-saving solutions for your contemplated project. 

In three decades Brown & Root has built a solid backlog of satisfied clients among the 
biggest names in industry. This fact is attested by continued repeat contract awards 
from this same client list. 


If your firm contemplates new plant construction or plant expansion, a word from you 
will put Brown & Root planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Enginects » Considers 
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CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 
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Why Hire 
Dishonesty ? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a department store client had 
an applicant for sales work. Information 
from references was entirely favorable. 
However, our Report brought out that, al- 
though he had no police record, on previ- 
ous jobs he had often stolen merchandise 
—sometimes just to give to friends. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office ... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
J 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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A good bit of American knowledge wen; 
into Britain’s first test of an A-bomb.. . 


the first ROK delegate named to the truce 
negotiations that began in the summer of 
1951. But, when it became clear that 
these discussions would be dragged out 
interminably, he was withdrawn and put 
to fighting again. 

One of his jobs was to clear out guer- 
rilla forces still operating in Southwestern 
Korea. He spent four months ferreting 
them out in what was called Operation 
Ratkiller, and was credited with a con- 
siderable reduction in the threat to 
United Nations supply lines. Then, he 
was given the task of organizing the 
Second ROK Corps. 

Last July, a climax in General Paik’s 
career was reached. He became the ROK 
Chief of Staff, the equivalent of com- 
manding general. The appointment was 
made under unusual circumstances. Syng- 
man Rhee fired Paik’s predecessor be- 
cause the latter refused to declare martial 
law at Pusan during Rhee’s fight for 
power with the National Assembly. 

Paik, however, was not considered a 
political appointee. American officers 
wanted the post to go to him. And, Paik 
and his Army are under American com- 
mand. 

Sometimes he is torn between loyalty 
to Rhee and to Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 
Van Fleet’s and Rhee’s ideas do not 
always coincide. Paik, aggressive and out- 
spoken, often has served as a go-between. 
He speaks Japanese, Chinese and English, 
in addition to his native Korean. 

The rest of his time is devoted to build- 
ing and training the ROK Army and pre- 
paring to command it, if and when 
United Nations forces are pulled out of 
the front lines. American officers, ap- 
plauding Paik, say he is the best the 
South Koreans have. 


LONDON 
> Sir William G. Penney, a placid soft- 
voiced British scientist, has provided a 
persuader that may induce the U.S. to 
share its atomic secrets with Great Britain 
again. 

Dr. Penney has built and exploded an 
atom bomb that, it is said, may be su- 
perior in several ways to any produced 
in America. England, the feeling is, now 
has something valuable to offer in a re- 
newed Anglo-American nuclear partner- 
ship. 

British and American atomic physi- 
cists, to Dr.Penney’s regret, have been out 
of touch since 1946. In that year, Con- 
gress passed the McMahon Act, forbid- 
ding exchanges of information on atomic 
weapons. 

The discovery that spies in England, 
Canada and the United States were pass- 


ing nuclear data on to Moscow served 
to harden American opposition to dis- 
closing secrets. 

Britain was nettled, its pride hurt by 
exclusion from American experiments. 
tion. So, under Dr. Penney’s supervision 
the nation went ahead with its owp 
bomb. The U.S. offered the use of its 
testing grounds. Britain somewhat huffy 
rejected the proposal—and forbade the 
presence of American observers when its 
new bomb was tested off the Australian 
coast. 

A good bit of American knowledge, 
however, went into the making of the 
British weapon. Dr. Penney, Director of 
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BRITAIN‘S BOMB MAKER 
Sir William G. Penney 


Britain’s Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Department, acquired this know! 
edge himself in the U.S. Back in war- 
time, when the U.S. and Britain joined 
in the atomic undertaking, he led a team 
of English scientists that was sent to 
America. 

Dr. Penney, a 200-pounder, given to 
rumpled clothing and comfortable con- 
versation on a variety of subjects, got on 
famously with the American scientists. At 
Los Alamos, he produced many ingenious 
ideas as the experimentation progressed. 
Some of these were duds, but some 
proved highly valuable. 

He was present when the first bomb 
was detonated in the New Mexican des- 
ert. He went to the Marianas to help as- 
semble the bomb that fell on Hiroshima. 
And he was watching from an accom- 
panying plane when the second bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki. Dr. Penney 
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_.. Still a puzzle: Effect 
of bomb on U. S. Congress 


also was an observer of postwar experi- 
ments at Bikini. 

There, he supplied his own method of 
measuring the strength of the bomb’s 
blast. His method was to fill a thousand 


empty gasoline cans with water and * 


place them at carefully calculated posi- 
tions in relation to the planned point of 
detonation. From the later condition of 
the cans he was able to draw a “fairly 
interesting curve” showing the effect of 
the blast at varying distance. 

Measuring the force of bomb blasts 
has, in fact, been a Penney specialty, de- 
veloped from his interest in figures. He 
was born at Gibraltar, son of an army 
sergeant. 

As a youth, he had, and retains, two 
primary interests, soccer and mathe- 
matics. At school he raced through to de- 
grees and doctorates. One year was spent 
at the University of Wisconsin, and de- 
voted in part to playing soccer on a local, 
nonuniversity team. 

When war came to England, Dr. 
Penney was a distinguished mathemati- 
cian and physicist. He was singled out to 
reduce to mathematical terms the de- 
structive force of German bombs. He 
returned to this study when his new 
bomb was exploded. It was detonated 
from a ship in a harbor. Britain, with 
many harbors to be defended in wartime, 
wanted to know how shipping might best 
be dispersed. 

As to the nature of the new bomb, 
Great Britain is haughtily telling the 
U.S. nothing, but has put out some 
hints about its test. It is known that 
the ship on which the bomb was mounted 
was vaporized, that a temperature of 
1 million degrees was generated, that 
tons of water and of mud and _ rock 
from the sea bottom were hurled high 
into the air. 

Further, it has been suggested that the 
bomb blast was more vigorous and the 
area of destruction greater than was the 
case with previous bombs of comparable 
size. And it is said that the British have 
learned more economical. processes for 
using costly fissionable materials. 

Winston Churchill said that “the weap- 
on behaved exactly as expected and fore- 
cast in many precise details” by Dr. 
Penney. The latter, knighted for his 
achievement, now is trying to measure 
the effect of his bomb on the American 
Congress. 

An effort in the U.S. to amend the 
McMahon Act and restore the old Anglo- 
American atomic partnership is expected. 
Britons, and Dr. Penney in particular, 
see no reason why they should be frozen 
out any longer. 











Om the Columbia River near 


Bridgeport, Washington, General 
Construction Company of Seattle is 
excavating a 4,000,000-yd. intake 
channel for the powerhouse at Chief 
Joseph Dam. Digging includes ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 cu. yds. of 
rock and 1,500,000 yds. of silt-sand 
from a bend in the river. . . material 
is used to relocate a riverside high- 
way. Most heavy hauling is being 
handled by 9 high-speed electric- 
control LeTourneau dirtmovers . . . 
including 5 rear-dump C Tourna- 
rockers and 4 C Tournapulls. 


2200’ cycles every 6 minutes 


Contractor’s records show that, on 
all lengths of haul ranging from 
200 to 4000’ one-way, the 5 Tourna- 
rockers are averaging 6500 pay yds. 
of rock and sand per 8-hour day. 


Photos were taken on a 2200’ cycle, 
where the 5 Tournarockers were 
moving 640 pay yds. an hour. 
Two 2%-yd. 
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LeTourneau’ rock wagons in less than 
2% minutes. Loads averaged 16 bank 
yards. Each Tournarocker completed 
a round trip every 6 minutes over 
narrow roads and up adverse grades. 


Tournapulls move 
2000 yds. per day 


At the same time, the 4 high-speed 
C Tournapulls were moving dirt at 
an equally fast pace on another 
section. Pusher-loaded, each Tourna- 
pull heaped 10 pay yds. of moist 
silt-sand and gravel in 50 seconds 

. completed the 2600’ cycle in 
6 minutes over extreme grades on 
rough, winding haul roads. This 
checks with contractor’s records 
which show that on cycles from 2000 
to 8000’, the 4 Tournapulls aver- 
age 2000 yds. per 8-hour shift. 


Contractors with these modern 
LeTourneau earthmovers can speed 
up your defense earthmoving. Check 
on your planned projects with your 
nearest LeTourneau Distributor. 
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e=ewith MAJ. GEN. J.F.C. FULLER (Ret) 


British Military Expert 


HOW TO BLOCK RUSSIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How good are the defenses of 
Western Europe, should Stalin strike? How im- 
portant are the arms programs of the U.S. and her 
Allies? How important is a standing army in West- 
ern Europe when measured against the military 
realities of this year and next? 

Here are the views of a recognized military 
analyst not connected with the U. S.—Maj. Gen. 
J. F.C. Fuller (Ret.) of the British Army. General 
Fuller, an authority on modern warfare, was inter- 
viewed in London by Charles H. Kline, Associate 
Editor of U.S. News & World Report. 
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MAJ. GEN. J. F. C. FULLER is highly regarded as 
an expert on military strategy in general and on 
tank warfare in particular. He last appeared in 
U.S. News & World Report on Aug. 25, 1950, in 
an interview in which he discussed the problems 
confronting U.S. armed forces in Korea. 

General Fuller entered the British Army in 
1898. By April of 1917 he had risen to chief gen- 
eral staff officer of the British Tank Corps, and his 
name is associated with tank successes in World 
War I. He retired in 1933 and since has written 
extensively on military subjects. 








Q General Fuller, as a military man of long ex- 
perience, what is your impression of the present Euro- 
pean Army project? 

A As it stands it is pathetically unreal. 

Q Is it just a paper army? 

A Most certainly now. 

Q What, then, is going to stop Russia if she should 
move? 

A At this time there is no genuine obstacle to Rus- 
sia’s overrunning Western Europe except the stubborn 
geography of the Pyrenees mountain range between 
France and Spain. 

Q Is General Eisenhower right in his appraisal that 
Allied forces now in Europe could fight an effective 
withdrawal action? 

A No. It is utterly wrong to talk about a “with- 
drawal action.” 

Q What would happen if Russia actually did 
strike? 

A It is anybody’s estimate how much could be sal- 
vaged in men and equipment from Allied divisions 
now on the ground. The real point is that our with- 
drawal would be disastrous psychologically. We must 
not wrongly assume that the next war is going to be 
like the last—a war of retreat, then liberation and 
finally unconditional surrender enforced by the threat 
of annihilation. That is silly. 

Q Isn't France strong enough to become a bulwark 
for the West? 

A Absolutely not. At this time France is an actual 
liability. A truly prudent commander, with advanced 
forces in Germany, would have to earmark several 
divisions to protect his lines of communication through 
France. There is too much danger of Communist 
disruption and sabotage. 


Q Can France become strong within a reasonable 
time? 

A I am pessimistic about that. It’s been about 100 
years, away back in the Crimean War, since France 
had genuine military vitality. Ever since 1870 the 
French have been slipping in terms of stability and 
power. 

Q Does that mean the military outlook in Europe 
is quite hopeless? 

A Not at all. Let’s get back to first principles. The 
purpose of rearming, or even of a shooting war, is to 
force the enemy to negotiate politically on terms 
favorable to yourself. If you look hard enough for 
them, there are means at hand to build up the neces- 
sary negotiating strength. 

Q What about arming the Germans? Would they 
make an effective force? 

A I favor arming Germany. I think both the Ger- 
mans and the Spaniards could be made into valuable 
forces. 

Q Do you feel the Germans can be trusted with 
arms? 

A The fact is that in strategy, as in all dangerous 
sports, you have got to take risks. Which is the 
greater: that a rearmed Germany will attack the West 
or that the West will expose itself to Russian conquest 
for lack of German man power? 

We may possibly even see strong individual leaders 
arise in Germany again. But the idea that Germany 
eventually will have the capacity to take on most 
of the world singlehandedly is nonsense. The old 
age of national wars has passed into the age of 
group wars. No single nation has the prospect of 
sufficient resources to wage world war,. not even 
the U.S. or Russia; only a group of nations can do 
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Answer to Communism: Ideas, Not Armies ... Needed = 


Psychological Counterwar ... Mistakes in Korean Talks 


so. In Russia’s case we must always reckon with her 
satellites. 

Q Might rearmed Germans not turn on France 
again, Or might they use their power to trade off Rus- 
sia and the West? 

A France really fears a rearmed Germany because 
that would increase the risk of involving France in 
war with Russia. 

What France fails to see is that it is wiser to antici- 
pate German demands, to tie Germany closely into 
the West before it is too late, before Germany does do 
serious bargaining with Russia. 

Q Really, do you look for a shooting war in Europe 
within the foreseeable future? 

A No. It was Lenin’s idea that “the soundest strat- 
egy in war is to postpone operations until the moral 
disintegration of the enemy renders the delivery of the 
mortal blow both possible and easy.” Therefore, in 
his system of warfare, the psychological took preced- 
ence over military attack and defense. Today Russia’s 
build-up has two purposes: The first is to cover Rus- 
sia’s psychological war by a terror barrage, a stand- 
ing threat to all who oppose it. The second is to defend 
herself should her psychological offensive, as it might, 
finally lead to actual war. 

Q The “cold war” of today, then, is the real 
war? 

A Yes, it’s emphatically not just a nuisance. It is 
the third World War, not only in being but in action. 
It is violently positive and can only be defeated by 
equally positive action. Let me illustrate: We some- 
times try to ‘contain’ malaria by sleeping under nets, 
but that doesn’t destroy the germ-carrying mosquito. 
It only prevents us from being bitten in certain locali- 
ties. If you want really to swat the mosquito you 
attack his breeding ground. 

The Marshall Plan was essentially defensive. The 
North Atlantic Treaty is a diplomatic countermove. 
What is now needed is a positive, psychological coun- 
teroffensive. 


Russia Winning Cold War 

Q Who is winning the cold war to date? 

A Russia is winning. Ever since World War II 
ended she has subverted large slices of additional 
territory without direct Russian warfare. Now she is 
tying down large Allied forces in Korea with satel- 
lites, yet this is at a time when we leave inadequately 
protected the center of gravity in Europe, which is 
Germany. 

Q If it’s only a cold war, then why all the stress on 
rearmament? 
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MAJ. GEN. J. F. C. FULLER (Ret.) 


A A build-up in actual military strength is neces- 
sary to reinforce our own political power. In our 
situation today the value of rearmament is diplomatic. 

Q But what good are arms if they are not to be 
used? What do you mean by saying that the value of 
rearmament ts diplomatic? 

A Our build-up in actual weapons and trained man 
power, whether the weapons be atomic or otherwise, 
is needed so that we safely can act more daringly in 
our own psychological counteroffensive. If you grant 
the premise that the cold war is the heart of the 
matter, then you understand that it must be waged 
audaciously on our side. It could be fought success- 
fully with very few shots being fired. It is no good 
making ugly faces at your opponent unless you have a 
punch behind them. 

Q Well, General, can’t you be a little more specific? 
What do you exactly recommend that the Allied side 
should do in the cold war? 

A It is a fact that there are great areas of dis- 
content inside Russia. Potential revolt exists in all 
the satellites and in the Ukraine. Our first and con- 
tinuing need is more and better intelligence. At the 
same time we should proclaim a stirring Western 
charter with the psychological appeal of the old 
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. -- ‘You should spend far more on psychological warfare’ 


Communist Manifesto. Then we can get down to 
business. 

Q Should we organize the smuggling of weapons 
and promote sabotage within Russian areas? 

A Probably not yet. We haven’t pin-pointed the 
situation with the right kind of intelligence. For 
instance, it would indeed be fatal to try to start a 
premature revolution. First, you give the discontented 
a genuine hope of eventual freedom and liberty. Then 
you learn exactly what are the most useful lo- 
cal issues and the individuals most dedicated, or 
rather most nearly dedicated, to our ideas of freedom. 
All the while the fullest use is made of broadcasting 
and pamphleteering. 

Underlying this should be a healthy skepticism 
towards refugees, a careful screening that will avoid 
the pitfalls of 1919 and 1920, when we were deluded 
by professional White Russians. I would support, for 
instance, but not necessarily trust Marshal Tito. 

Once our side of the cold war became properly 
organized, we could gear our psychological pressure 
weekly, if not daily, to our intelligence. 


Refugees as Parachutists 

Q What about guerrillas and parachutists? 

A We should find refugees reliable enough for 
training, but their use would depend on how much 
the situation softened up. ~ 

Q Should the U. S. advocate an end to East-West 
trade to squeeze Russia, and then supply Europe with 
her deficiencies? 

A Possibly at some point in the cold war that would 
be an effective stroke. I would be governed by our 
intelligence. Eventually, of course, for the Conti- 
nent to be peacefully prosperous, Western Europe 
must exchange manufactured goods for the agricul- 
tural produce of Eastern Europe. 

Q What place do atomic bombs and weapons have 
in your thinking? 

A The quantity of bombs and weapons in the hands 
of the West is certainly a deterrent to Russia. Yet 
the use of the bomb, in Korea, for instance, would be 
foolish. At the moment we must surround the Allied 
stockpile with the greatest secrecy; the point is to 
hold unknown terror over the enemy’s head. Don’t 
let him become conditioned to atomic damage. 


After Atomic Conflict: A Desert 

Q If at some future point all-out shooting war oc- 
curred, would the atomic bomb be used? 

A I think so. You may be sure that all weapons 
would eventually be brought to bear. Of course, then 
the winning side would gain only a desert for a world. 
But public opinion everywhere would demand the 
effort. 

Q What is the meaning to you, General, of the 
British atomic test? 
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A Frankly, it will stiffen our backbone over here, 
That is the immediate gain. As I said earlier, the 
better armed are all of those on our side, then the 
more daring we can afford to be in the cold war. The 
lack of a British bomb gave comfort to pacifists and 
appeasers. I well recall the harm done to morale be- 
fore World War II when we were told 40 tons of 
poison gas would wipe out London. 

Q Would you say the U. S. is putting too much 
stress on arms? 

A No. That question misses the point. I think you 
must rearm on a big scale. But while you produce 
more of what you call ‘military hardware’ you must 
not neglect the cold war. You should spend far more 
on psychological warfare. 

Q Even if it is to be the cold war, is there not 
likely to be a time when one side or the other will 
insist upon a showdown? Will the arms burden be 
shouldered indefinitely without an overwhelminé de- 
mand either for a reduction in its burden or for its 
use? 

A Speaking about Britain, I do not see any such 
clamor. We have cut back our rearmament. By acci- 
dent both our “left-wingers,” such as Aneurin Bevan, 
and our Prime Minister Churchill desired a reduction. 
We should not rearm at a rate which cuts too deeply 
into already thin living standards. As for the U. S., 
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,.-’Persuade enemy people to overthrow government’ 


you have great responsibility and great resources. My 
real concern is that you may drift into a huge stock- 
pile of weapons without acting vigorously enough in 
nerve warfare. The psychological effort, I am confi- 
dent, would soon show results, and the taxpayer who 
foots the bill then would be better satisfied about 
getting his money’s worth. But let me make myself 
clear: You do have to have trained man-power forces 
as well as mechanized and nuclear weapons. For if 
ever a shooting war developed there must be both a 
“cutting edge” or striking arm and a police force to 
follow up on land. It’s all a matter of balance, with 
nerve war having a priority. 

Q How do you size up the situation in the Far 
East? 

A The Korean negotiations might have been effec- 
tive if you had set a time limit on them and forced a 
“Yes” or “No.” You have temporized and got the 
worst of both worlds. [Gen. Omar N.] Bradley was 
right that you might fight the wrong war, in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. [General 
of the Army Douglas] MacArthur, too, was right 
that if you meant business you should press the 
war to success. Their viewpoints aren’t necessarily 
inconsistent. 

Frankly, you didn’t seem to know just what your 
political objectives should be. You have a lot of men 
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pinned down in an exposed place with the European 
center of gravity uncovered. The only net gain is the 
training which your forces are obtaining. You and the 
rest of the U.N. don't seem to understand how to 
bargain with Orientals. 


Chances of Settlement in Korea 

Q Do you think that the Communists will ever 
agree to a settlement in Korea? 

A It is doubtful unless you fix a stern time limit. I 
think the Chinese Reds are restive at being bound so 
closely to Russian apron strings, and economic strain 
in China must be considerable. But Russia is glad 
to tie up the Allied forces unprofitably. Always 
remember the Oriental has endless patience; he 
thinks in terms of eternity while we think of to- 
night’s dinner. To argue with Orientals is to get 
lost in Nirvana. 

Q Is there any strictly military answer to Com- 
munism? 

A Certainly not. The whole burden of my thought 
is otherwise. You must answer an idea with a better 
idea. As the last two wars ‘have shown, though 
neither was an atomic war, the winners came off 
almost as badly as the losers. In other words, the 
power to destroy is rapidly becoming the deterrent 
to war. Since mankind will continue to argue, to 
avoid extermination the people of the world will 
more and more be restricted to a psychological battle- 
ground. 


Subversion—New Strategy 

Q Now, just how would you spell out that last 
thought? 

A Just this way: More and more argument between 
governments is giving way to argument between 
each government and its opponent’s people. The aim 
is not, as in the past, to settle the argument by dis- 
cussion but, instead, by subversion—that is, to per- 
suade the enemy people to overthrow their govern- 
ment or force it to accept its opponent’s policy. 

Unless we understand that, we shall continue to 
fight the new diplomacy with the old, which is the 
same thing as waging an existing war on the lines of 
the last one. And the certain result is that we shall 
be beaten in the realm of ideas, and out of self-preser- 
vation will resort to force. That would be an enor- 
mous calamity. 

Q What, in a nutshell, General Fuller, would be 
your principal advice? 

A Get a move on with our side of the cold war. 
Communism is effective as a threat; it isn’t a success- 
ful concept of government. Russia isn’t invincible. 
Russia is a giant with a stomach very sensitive to 
political poisons. Therefore the answer lies in our 
own hands: Put a pinch of counterrevolutionary 
arsenic in the monster’s soup. 
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‘DOWNTOWN’ 


New problem for cities: subur- 
ban shoppers. Branch stores, 
springing up, are getting more 
and more of the business. 

Customers are shunning city 
main streets. If it keeps up, to- 
day’s fashionable “‘downtown” 
will be a blighted area soon. 


The shift of business growth away 
from downtown areas of cities is gain- 
ing momentum. All across the country, 
merchants who want to keep up with 
the times are being forced to establish 
branches that appeal to a growing 
tendency of people to shop near home. 

This shifting trade is measured for 
the first time by studies in Washington, 
D.C., and Cleveland, Ohio. The studies 
confirm a trend recognized in all parts 
of the country. They also measure how 


far that trend has gone. The meaning 
for big merchants is clear. It is: Either 
decentralize or be prepared to get a 
smaller and smaller proportion of the 
market. For small merchants it is: Lo- 
cate in an outlying area where trade 
growth is most rapid. 

There is meaning in this trend, too, 
for cities. The meaning is that ways 
must be found to maintain sales volume 
in downtown stores, or central shopping 
districts may become blighted. Shifting 
trade involves tax revenues and the 
whole problem of business location. A 
tendency may even be developing to- 
ward the creation of satellite communi- 
ties around cities, with the downtown 
area being neglected. 

What’s happened is shown in the 
two studies, based on the Census of 
Business for 1948. In Washington, about 
a third of the area’s total sales of women’s 
clothing is made in outlying stores, a 
fourth of men’s clothing sales and 45 per 
cent of home furnishings. In Cleveland, 
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SHOPPING SPREADS OUT: 


IS WORRIED 


outlying stores account for a fourth of 
‘women’s clothing, a third of men’s cloth. 
ing and two thirds of home furnishings, 

The chart below shows how sales 
divide between the downtown area and 
the suburbs in Washington for particular 
types of stores. Outlying stores specializ. 
ing in women’s wear, household ap- 
pliances and furniture ring up a larger 
sales volume than their compctitors jn 
the downtown area. 

Department-store sales, which include 
all kinds of merchandise, divided about 
80 per cent downtown and 20 per cent 
outside in 1948, but recent indications 
are that sales gains are rising in the sub- 
urbs. One Washington store reports that, 
for the first nine months of 1952, the 
downtown store did 60 per cent of the 
total business, while two branches ac- 
counted for 40 per cent. 

This trend shows up again in New 
York City, where branches of city stores 
are showing more rapid gains in sales 

(Continued on page 60) 





How Business Is Moving to the Suburbs 








A Study of Retail Sales in the Washington, D.C., Area 
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CHECK YOUR RISING CLERICAL 
COSTS BY MAKING 


NO RETYPING ! 
NO PROOFREADING! 
NO COSTLY ‘HUMAN ERRORS’! 


That’s How the Amazing Desk-Top 
OZAMATIC is Cutting the Cost 

of Paperwork for Thousands of 
Progressive Businesses! 








Here’s How OZALID is Cutting Accounting Costs! 


A Life Insurance Company speeds up the issuance of new 
policies as much as 50% with Ozalid! 


An Auto Manufacturer saves 64 minutes time by using Ozalid 
to prepare frequently issued accounting reports! 


A Drug Chain uses Ozalid to maintain up-to-the-minute inventories! 


A Hospital uses Ozalid tc make new patients’ records immediately 
available for insurance purposes and the receptionist! 


An Accident Insurance Company saves 58% by submitting 
Ozalid copies of hand-written workmen's compensation reports to 
47 state insurance departments! 


A Huge Department Store earns special discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day merchandise is received! 
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Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 













Any girl in your office can learn to use the 
OZAMATIC in five minutes. 

This streamlined, desk-top machine makes 
positive, ready-to-use Ozalid copies up to 16 
inches wide. The first copy is finished in sec- 
onds—clean, dry, and ready-to-use—or you 
can have up to 1,000 letter-size copies in an 
hour, at less than 112¢ each. 

The Ozalid process requires no stencils, 
no inks, no darkroom. It makes direct, high- 
quality copies of anything typed, written, 
drawn or printed on ordinary translucent 
paper. Opaque originals require a speedy in- 
termediate step. Larger Ozalid machines han- 
dle wider copies, and have greater capacity. 

Write for full details, or look for Ozalid 
under the Duplicating Equipment and Sup- 
plies listing in your phone book. 
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Let us show you in person the many 
advantages that Texas offers expanding 
and decentralizing industries. Plan to 
visit sunny, hospitable Texas during 
these winter months. Let us know when 


addressed copies of PULSE of Texas. 
60 


Pulse of Texas: 


Texas is industrial news, nationally and internationally. 
PULSE of Texas will keep you posted on the news from Texas. 
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The TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR 
showing the natural gas pipe line 


of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO 





keep your finger on the 





These regular mailings are a new service of the Houston Pipe Line 
Company, written especially for busy men. Each issue contains a 
brief summary of current Texas business trends plus an article that 
details information on some specific subject of interest to manage- 
ment in different fields. It’s offered to you without obligation, 


Keep Pulse on File 


You will want the information supplied by this 
new service in your files; you will especially 
want your technical men* to have it handy. 


--. and if Texas is in Your Plans 


you’re coming, and we'll arrange to 
show you Houston and the Texas 
Coastal Corridor. Meanwhile, ask for 
PULSE of Texas; you'll find it 
stimulating. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Wholesalers of _ 
Natural 


*If you'll send us their names when you send your own, 
we'll be glad to see that they also receive personally 
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than the downtown parent stores, From 
1929 to 1948, branch-store sales jumped 
158.8 per cent, while gains in Manhattay 
were held to 56.7 per cent, in Brooklyy 
to 94.6 per cent, and in Newark, N. J, to 
80.8 per cent. 

Population shifts explain why sub. 
urban and outlying markets are expand. 
ing. In nearly all metropolitan areas 
population increased more in the syb. 
urbs between 1940 and 1950 than ip 
central city districts. But that is only 
part of the explanation. In times past, 
people who lived in outlying districts 
were expected to make trips downtown 
to do their shopping. The development 
of suburban shopping areas actually js 
a postwar phenomenon. In the New Yok 
area, more suburban _ branches _ have 
been built since 1945 than in the previ- 
ous 19 years. 

The major reason for locating stores 
away from the downtown district is that 
central business sections are too con- 
gested. Parking is becoming almost im- 
possible in the downtown sections of 
most cities. Busses and streetcars usuall 
are crowded and less convenient than the 
private auto. The result is that a trip to 
town is irksome for most shoppers. 

Suburban shopping centers are care- 
ful to provide plenty of parking space. 
That is their principal appeal. Silver 
Spring, Md., fast-growing suburb of 
Washington, D.C., is noted for its park- 
ing facilities. Stores also offer ample 
parking space in Bethesda, Md., and 
near-by Virginia communities. There 
are 2,300 car spaces in the shopping cen- 
ter of Garden City, Long Island; 2,000 
in nearby Hempstead, and 1,800 in 
Freeport, L. I. Sales figures show that 
this added convenience for shoppers is 
paying off. 

The five-day week gives another boost 
to suburban shopping. Husbands and 
wives tend to do their shopping together 
on week-ends, when a trip back to the 
scene of week-day labors may be in dis- 
favor. Result is that their buying is done 
in their own neighborhood. To encourage 
this trend, a number of suburban stores 
even provide nursery service for children 
while parents make their purchases. 

These buying habits now seem to be 
firmly established. A survey of 14 depatt- 
ment stores—7 with branches and 7 with- 
out branches—leads Standard Factors 
Corp. to conclude that all big-city de- 
partment stores must eventually open 
branches if they want to hold on to their 
sales volume. The survey showed that 
branch stores gained 14 per cent in sales 
from 1949 to 1950 while downtown 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


————o 


Dominates page with 900 line ad! 


Would you like to dominate an entire 
newspaper page with only a 900 line ad? 
Then try the zig-zag technique. . . which 
consists simply of buying varying por- 
tions of columns across (or partly across) 
the page. Design your ad accordingly and 
it practically owns the page... at the cost 
of only 900 lines ! 


Rudolph Bruce, Advertising Manager, 
New England Coke Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


Look for the smoothest surface! 


There are many times when a smooth 
finish is considered most undesirable. 
However, with printing papers, a smooth 
finish is one of the most important quali- 
ties to look for. That’s why Kimberly- 
Clark gives Hifect* Enamel such a 
bright, satin-smooth printing surface. 
With Hifect, you’re assured of spar- 
kling contrast in halftones, clean, clear 





solids —and exceptional durability on the 
press. For all fine printing jobs —school 
annuals, colorful mailing pieces, cata- 
logs, recipe books—you can be sure of 
the best when you specify Hifect Enamel. 
It’s Kimberly-Clark’s finest printing paper. 


“$6 bill’’ gadget does a real job! 


Here’s an idea that proves how valuable 
a ‘“‘gadget’’ can be if it ties in closely with 
your promotion theme. We cenlionne 
hydraulic car lifts for service stations and 
garages .. . lifts that take up about 200 
square feet of space. Since it has been 
established that the use of a lift brings in 
about $1,200 extra each year, or $6.00 per 
square foot, this became the theme of 
our promotion. Our “ gadget’’ was a $6 
bill, and we printed thousands of them 
for use at conventions, as envelope stuff- 
ers and as.entrees for our salesmen. 
They’re featured in our advertising and all 
forms of merchandising. Jobbers’ names 
on the back of each bill provide quick 











identification. They've done such a won- 
derful job of promoting the $6.00 per 
square foot theme that our company has 
gained almost universal recognition in a 
very short time. In fact, this is the most 





talked-about stunt in the car service field 

and we think the idea could well be ap- 
plied to other businesses, too ! 

Argus Leidy, Vice-President, 

Globe Hoist Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Puts own name on mailing lists. 


Would you like to know if your mailings 
go out on time? If they arrive in good 
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condition? If the enclosures are folded 
neatly? The answers to these and many 
other questions can be had simply by 
adding your name and home address to 
your mailing lists. I have been doing this 
for years and have discovered any num- 
ber of important and sometimes surpris- 
ing things. I also see how it feels to re- 
ceive these mailings . . . how they look at 
the ‘other end.” Since the mailing prob- 
lems are more serious than ever before, I 
find this simple check-up increasingly 
important and beneficial. 

S. F. Woodbridge, Production Manager, 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska 


Do you have an idea to swap ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of Kim- 
berly-Clark. For each published item, a 
$50 Defense Bond will be awarded to the 
sender. In case of duplicate contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 252, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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It’s the flavour 
... always right! 
































otch Whisky 
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86 Proof 


EACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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. . . Middle-income families 
lead move to suburbs 


stores without branches gained only 3.5 
per cent. 

For cities the problem raised by shift- 
ing trade appears more acute than for 
merchants. Stores can open branches or 
move outside, but cities have the prob- 
lem of maintaining property values and 
tax revenues, and avoiding deterioration 
in the central business district, where 
property values are highest. 

City planners see in the future the 
possibility that downtown stores actually 
will be losing business to outlying com- 
petitors. That has not happened yet. 
Centrally located stores simply have not 
increased their sales as much as subur- 





—Harris & Ewing 


STREETCAR TRADE 
- » . downtown, nowhere to park 


ban stores but, so far, have managed to 
prosper. A drop in downtown sales is 
feared when the marriage rate declines 
and when population ceases to grow as 
rapidly as in the last 20 years. 

The New York Commerce Department 
suggests that downtown stores even now 
may be losing their best customers—the 
middle-income families. These are the 
families that are moving in the largest 
numbers to the suburbs, and they are the 
families that are reported to account for 
two thirds of the country’s department- 
store trade. The time may come when 
downtown stores have to rely for sales on 
low-income families, the luxury trade, 
tourists and commuters. Such a develop- 
ment would change the whole character 
of city retail trade. 

Meanwhile, city officials and down- 
town merchants seek ways to hold trade 

(Continued on page 63) 















STOP RUST? 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 
























IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 
with genuine 





GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 





AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg Pittsburgh 22, Pc 





ROTH RESEARCH BRINGS 
RESULTS WITH RUBBER! 


Important New Manual 
Tells How Roth Rubber 
Know-How Can Save You Money 


COR eter eeeee 





Get this manual and let us quote on your 
present rubber requirements — or create a 
special formula to cut your costs, boost 


output, or simplify production 












1862 S. S4th Avenue, Chicago 50 
Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
Rubber Products since 1923 
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... City centers hold 
luxury-goods trade 


in central business districts. Some stores 
are staying Open one or two evenings a 
week in an attempt to lure shoppers to 
town at a time when there is less conges- 
tion. Others offer free bus transportation 
from fringe areas, where parking space is 
available, to the central crt district. 

City transportation is viewed as 
the main problem in keeping downtown 
trade healthy and in protecting city de- 
velopment. The Regional Plan Associa- 
tion of New York emphasizes the need 
for more parking areas in central busi- 
ness districts and the necessity for im- 
proving public transportation systems. 
The point is to make it easier and more 


-Standard Oil Co., N.J. 


DRIVE-IN SHOPPERS 
- . space in satellites 


attractive for people to shop in the es- 
tablished business districts. 

No planner expects to stop the trend 
toward the suburbs that already is ap- 
parent. But merchants and city officials 
are looking for methods of preventing 
suburban growth from continuing at the 
expense of the city itself. One sign en- 
couraging to them is that, despite sales 
increases in suburbs, city centers still hold 
the advantage when it comes to selling 
highly fashionable clothes, expensive furs, 
jewelry or expensive items of furniture, 
such as living-room sets. When shoppers 
look for these items, they tend to go to 
the big stores where stocks are larger. 

Nevertheless, a new division of trade 
between downtown shopping centers and 
outlying stores seems to be definitely in 
the making. The community problem is 
to manage this shift without drastic dis- 
ruption. 
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What's New in 
New Jersey 















The significance 
of the zero you see here 
is that it represents the fact 
that in New Jersey there is no 
state sales tax .. . and there is no 
state income tax. That’s news in these 
days of soaring taxes. 


What’s the result? Today many mew industries are con- 
sidering plant locations in New Jersey, the Crossroads of 
the East, where the taxation climate is favorable to industry. 
Here are real advantages to all business — large and small — 
because here there is o individual state income tax .. . no 
state corporation income tax ... wo state sales tax .. . and 
complete exemption of intangible personal property from 
local property taxes. 


Want to know more about the news in New 
Jersey which affects all industry? Write Box D, 
80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. for the brochure, 

“An Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads of 
the East.” 











PUBLIC Or SERVICE 


... AT THE cROSSEOA DS OF THE EAST 





























You mean to say Johnson's PRIDE 
is already the largest selling 

furniture polish? I wonder who 
does their advertising... 


It’s Needham, Louis & Brorby* 
. . . same agency that’s doing 
that safe driving campaign for 
State Farm Insurance Companies. 


*Here are the clients 


of Needham, Louis & Brorby..: 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. 
Advertising 
135 South La Sallie Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago 
New York 
Hollywood 


Toronto 
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Typical Raise in ‘52: 
Only Half That of ‘51 


Wage raises for most workers 
are not keeping pace with the 24 
and 16-cent increases of miners 
and steelworkers. 

A box score of 1952 settle- 
ments shows this trend: 

Increases of 5 cents an hour 
are most popular. Last year, 10 
cents showed up most often. 

This also is a year when many 
workers will get no raises. 


Employers facing wage demands 
now or in months just ahead need to 
keep these facts in mind: 

Big-industry raises do not always 
fix a pattern for other fields, especially 
for smaller companies. A large increase 
for coal miners or steelworkers may have 
some influence on other basic industries, 
but employers do not necessarily follow 
this trend. 

A better guide to wage trends is 
found by comparing agreements signed 
by employers and unions in a wide 
variety of industries across the nation. 
A survey of these agreements, covering 
a representative cross section, has just 
been completed by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc. 

Five cents an hour shows up as 
the increase most frequently negoti- 
ated in 1952. This is a big drop from 
last year, when a similar check indi- 
cated that the raise showing up most 


frequently was around 10 cents an hour. 
The 1952 figure of about 5 cents is fa 
below the 16 cents won by ‘sicehwork 
ers and the 24 cents negotiated by the 
miners. 

Other results of the 
follow: 

No pay raise was made in about 
7 per cent of the settlements. This 
also is a drastic change from 1951, 
when increases were given in all but 
1 per cent of the settlements. 

New escalator plans, on the 
other hand, were written into 7 per 

~ cent of the 1952 agreements. These 
provide wage adjustments, up or 
down, as prices change. 

Annual raises, fixed in advance, 
also were added to about 4 per cent 
of the contracts surveyed. 

Pension programs were jot a 
big feature of this year’s bargaining. 
About 6 per cent of the contracts 
provided for new pension plans. 

Insurance plans, however. were 
revised or added to contracts in 23 
per cent of the settlements. 

Those conclusions are drawn from the 
study of 2,743 representative wage set- 
tlements reached up to October 1. Wage 
increases shown are the amounts granted 
at the time of settlement. Thus, the total 
for the year for a particular firm could 
be higher, where cost-of-living adjust- 
ments were made later in the year. 

A breakdown of the settlements 
contains useful information for employ- 
ers and unions. It shows a spread rang- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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selected group of industries: 
Transportation: Over 15 cents 
Construction: 10-12 cents 
lron and steel: 10-12 cents 


Electrical machinery: 
10-12 cents 


Printing: 10-12 cents 


Wholesale, retail trade: 
7-9 cents 





Pay-Increase Pattern for 1952 


Wage increases granted in 1952 have varied greatly in size. 
Here are the increases that have appeared most frequently in a 


Chemicals: 4-6 cents 
Clothing: 4-6 cents 

Paper: 4-6 cents 

Stone, clay, glass: 4-6 cents 
Textiles: 4-6 cents 


Clerical employes (manufac- 
turing): 4-6 cents 


Source: Bureau of National Affairs 
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| Not when it comes to road building any- 

way! For where the East inches a road along, the 
West (America) “spurts it out”... by the mile. 


s the poet said, the East and West shall never 
meet... . 





Where the East drives its men, America drives 
its machines. And, with “Your Unseen Friend’s” 
help, builds roads at tremendous speeds. 


Take this big earth-mover, for example. 


’ Called a scraper, this fast-moving “pan” is a 
rugged “‘jack-of-all-trades.” Scraper, loader, dump 
truck, it can scrape, load, haul, and spread about 


900 wheelbarrow loads an hour... shift after 

; shift, day after day. 

A dependabie work horse, this giant! Design- 

ers saw to that when they used Nickel-containing 
steels and Inco-developed Ductile Iron in many 

the vital parts. 

set- There are tough, strong, shock- or wear-resist- 

ige 

ted 

Ital 

uld 
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The coolie way of building roads 
is hard on men —— 


The American Way . 


is tough on machines and “Your Unseen Friend” 


ing Nickel-containing steels in stressed members 
of the scraper; in gears and axles; in critical parts 
of the tractor unit that keeps this big behemoth on 
the go. And, in many cases, winch drums are made 
of Ductile Iron! 


With the powerful push of such mechanized 
equipment, America has today more than 1,617,000 
miles of surfaced rural roads alone. In 1900, there 
were only about 150,000. 

In performing this miracle, road builders have is 
had many a helping hand from Inco Nickel. Like ‘ 
you, though, they rarely see this friendly metal 
because it’s usually intermixed with other metals 
to add toughness, hardness, or other special prop- \ 
erties. That is why Inco Nickel is called ‘Your j 
Unseen Friend.” 


7h) 


You and ‘Your Unseen Friend’: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with you— 
helping to make your life easier, brighter, more 
pleasant, more worthwhile. Just how? ‘The 
Romance of Nickel’ tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 978a, New York 5, N.Y. 1952 


el 


aif, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Tr.I.N. Co. 
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7 “AND WE'RE ALWAYS WELCOME, 
WHITEY!” SAN. 


. 


“RIGHT, BLACKIE! 

PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 

PREFER BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 

WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND | cK sire 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” Me 


“BLACK s WHITE 
The Sethe with (laratee” 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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. .. Under 10 cents an hoy; 
58 per cent of increases 


ing from no increases to boosts of more 
than 15 cents an hour. 
No raises were granted in 7 per 
cent of the settlements. 
1 through 3 cents an hour: 5 per 
cent. 
4 through 6 cents: 26 per cent, 
7 through 9 cents: 20 per cent, 
10 through 12 cents: 22 per cent, 
13 through 15 cents: 10 per cent, 
Above 15 cents: 10 per cent. 
What is shown is that, while 4 to 6 
cents was the most popular range, large 
numbers of settlements ran from 7 
through 12 cents an hour. More than two 
thirds of the agreements ranged from 4 
through 12 cents. 





nme 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER 
. «« his boost was fairly large 


If 10 cents is used as a dividing line, 
it is found that 58 per cent of the con- 
tracts are under that figure. Employers 
can cite that figure when union negoti- 
ators demand the “steel pattern” or the 
“coal pattern.” 

By industries, another breakdown of 
the survey is useful to negotiators. The 
table on page 64 gives the pay raises 
showing up most frequently. 

Transportation, as an example, grant- 
ed 26 wage increases running above 15 
cents an hoyr. Among these were rail- 
road agreements giving raises of as much 
as 37 cents an hour. 

Construction is another field with 
fairly large raises. Building contractors 
gave incteases of 10 through 12 cents 
an hour in 44 agreements. Another 41 
contracts ran 15 cents or more, while 

(Continued on page 68) 
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the SOUTH is RIGHT! 


— 


ARGE or small, heavy or light —industries of every kind 
and size find in the modern South a combination of 


advantages that make for sound development and growth. 


For here, abundant natural resources and raw materials are 
economically close by. Efficient, dependable transportation is 
available. Competent manpower and fast-growing consumer 
markets are right at hand. 


Today, a new era of industrialization is taking place in 
the Southland, because for industries of all kinds —large 


~ O UT H E R N or small, heavy or light — the South is right! 
“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM ays 
WASHINGTON, D. C. y, a 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 

















Why Stay 


OUR: 


the “profit zone?” 


A move to this shipping 
center of the West 
is your answer! 


Profitable Western distribution 
from many Eastern plants is now 
a thing of the past. The culprit 
is prohibitive freight rate differentials 
. . and here is the solution. 

Simply locate a West Coast Plant 
at the population and shipping center 
of the West...SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
Freight rate studies for several 
leading industries in the area 
prove this point. 

Let freight savings foot the bill 
for new plant construction. Then 
profit from the combination, of p/us 
factors found in this decentralized 
community at the Southern tip 
of San Francisco Bay. 


@ Harmonious labor relations 
in the San Jose Metropolitan 
area containing 331,000 people. 


@ Lower construction costs. 
@ Larger industrial sites. 


@ Productive all-year mild 
climate for maximum profit. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 9 SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


DECENTRALIZED? YES! ISOLATED? NO! 
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... tron and steel well below 
CIO’s big-company raise 


89 were in the range of 13 through 15 
cents. Only 14 were under 10 cents. In 
one case, no raise was given. In other 
cases, raises were announced but the 
size was not specified. 

lron and steel also found the range of 
10 to 12 cents the most popular area of 
settlement. Thirty of 135 agreements 
surveyed in this industry fell in that 
range, which is well below the CIO’s 
pattern settlement for steel mills. This 
indicates that many firms in the steel- 
fabricating industry, perhaps having 
contracts with other unions, were able to 
negotiate raises below the CIO figure 
for the big mills. Thirty-one other agree- 
ments were for more than 12 cents an 





U.S.D.A, 


TEXTILE WORKER 
. « . smaller raises, some cuts 


hour, but 54 were for less than 10 cents, 
or no raise. Size of the increase was not 
listed in some announcements. 

Textiles show up with smaller raises. 
The “most popular” settlement here was 
in the range of 4 through 6 cents, where 
42 agreements are recorded. Close be- 
hind, however, is the “no increase” list- 
ing, with 40 contracts. Actually, some 
pay cuts appeared in this industry, al- 
though not listed as settlements since 
they came through arbitration. 

Paper is another industry with many 
small raises. Out of 240 contracts 


studied, 89 reported raises of 4 through 
6 cents; 44 were for 1 through 3 cents 
and 9 denied any increase. There were 
59 in the range from 7 through 9 cents. 
Clothing also had small increases, 
or none. While 54 agreements gave raises 
(Continued on page 69) 








Life’s been made happier 
through MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
ee 


Resourceful product 

engineers, processing 
and packaging experts, and others 
throughout industry, have cooperated 
with MOSINEE “‘Fibrologists”’ to help 
industries thrive better .. . to help 
mankind enjoy life more .. . through 
industrial applications of MOSINEE 
forest fibres. 









In the fields of transportation, 
communications, electronics, insula- 
tion, plastics, sanitation and others, 
MOSINEE helps make products and 
parts better. 


In your business, too, profitable 
uses for dependable MOSINEE might 
be disclosed. Contact... 


| MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 














Christmas for your 
Customers and Employees 
(and your family, too!) 





Everybody loves Stuckey’s wonderful 
PECANS and CANDIES 


Choose gifts they can take home and place under 
the tree. Our candies, choice pecans and assort- 
ments are unusual, beautifully packed, fresh! 
Our smoked country hams have wonderful flavor! 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. Fill all your 


+ needs at one source; saves you time and money. 


We gift wrap, ship to you or mail to list. Quan- 
tity discounts; open account to rated firms. 
Listed are 4 favorites, postpaid. Order now with 
your catalog request. See how good! 

Wicker tray in a tray, pecan halves, delicious 
candies, tropical jellies. SG-l1 . . . . $4.50 
Deluxe Gift Box, top right. 4 vacuum 1-lb. jars 
choice pecan halves. Sherried, toasted, plain, 
sugared and spiced. GB-2 . ... . $7.95 


Pecan Log of rich, caramel nougat. Lb. . $1.85 
Tangy Tropical Jellies, top left. Ass’t of 6 lovely 
pound globes, beautifully packed. . . . $3.95 


Dept. U-2 
Eastman, Ga. 


Stuckey’s 
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Electrical workers up 


7.5 to 13 cents an hour 


of 4 through 6 cents, 22 offered none. 
Thirty-three were for 7 through 9 cents. 

Other evidence, outside the survey, 
is available on wage trends. 

Meat packing, for example, is getting 
a “pattern” of 4 cents an hour out of 
a settlement between CIO Packing- 
house Workers and Armour & Co, Com- 
pany-financed pensions were set up. 

Electrical-appliance firms completed 
the years major negotiations with a 
settlement between CIO Electrical 
Workers and General Electric. Raises 
are to be 7.5 cents to 13 cents an hour, 
according to company officials. This is 
said to be the same package accepted 
earlier by other unions. 

As things add up,—employers have 
evidence to throw on the _ bargaining 
table to refute union claims that steel 
or coal fixes a high-wage pattern for the 
other industries. 





Pay Rises More 
Than Living Cost 


Factory workers are more than hold- 
ing their own with the rise in living 
costs. Average earnings for production 
workers now are at an all-time high of 
$69.58 a week. This represents a rise of 
6 per cent in 12 months, a period ‘in 
which the living-cost index has gone up 
2 per cent. 

The increase in weekly earnings, in- 
cluding overtime, amounts to $4.09 for 
the year to mid-September. The increase 
from August to September was $1.78. 
An upsurge in overtime work due to 
settlement of the steel strike was one 
reason for the latter increase. Steel’s 
wage increase and the cost-of-living ad- 
justments. going to auto workers and 
others helped out. 

Overtime boosted the work-week av- 
erage to 41.1 hours, highest point 
reached at this season of the year since 
1944. In August, the week averaged 40.6 
hours, which was the figure also for 
September, 1951. During the year, for 
example, the work-week rose by two 
to three hours in textiles, clothing and 
leather. This was due to improved busi- 
ness conditions in those fields, 

Durable-goods industries accounted 
for an increase of $4.44 in the 12 months, 
with pay now at $75.45 a week. These 
are figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 


Ordnance workers—in arms plants, 


etc.—are getting nearly $79 a week, an 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Take the Road to 


LOWER PRINTING COSTS 


Thousands of the nation’s leading business and industrial 
firms have cut printing costs from 25% to 75% through the use 


of Vari-Typer. 


For books, booklets, sales forms, catalogs, house organs, 
promotion and direct mail material—in fact, any kind of printing 
job, large or small—Vari-Typer will produce composition com- 
parable to printer’s typography at its best. Vari-Typer has 
hundreds of instantly changeable type faces...in different 


sizes, with italics. 


For photo-offset, litho plate, mimeo stencil or other pro- 
cesses, Vari-Typer and your own typist will do the job speedily, 
professionally and at a BIG saving. Write for free booklet today. 


Body copy produced on 
DSJ Model. Headlines 
photo-composed on the 
Headliner, 








(@re-4 al=ke16 


—— or 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 

720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N.J. 
Please send me Veri-Typer Booklet 111 

NAME... ccc cece esresrececcece eee ae ee 
COMPANY .c cc eceere rete eeresereseres 
ADDRESS . eee eee ees seare 


oe ee eeoeeee 


CITV we cc ccces ZONE... STATE. ce oe ee 
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Two new ports — Wilmington and Morehead City 
— serve North Carolina industry with low-cost water 
transportation. They will bring the markets of the 
world closer to plant locations enjoying the many 
advantages of ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


Along the same historic coast industrial per- 
sonnel can enjoy the many recreational facilities 
that are a part of North Carolina’s own VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND. 


For a list of available sites and industrial build- 
ings and other detailed information, communicate 
with PAUL KELLY, Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, 
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. - « Some wages have risen 
$4 to $6 weekly in a year 






increase of more than $2, although their 
work week dropped 1.5 hours 

Metal products of other kinds show 
an even larger gain. Wages here ayer. 
age about $74 a week, up $4. 

Transportation equipment, including 
auto plants, also had a large increase. 
Weekly pay of $82 was nearly $5 above 
the September, 1951, level. 

Electrical machinery, paying $73 a 
week, was about $5 above a year ago, 

Primary metal industries had an even 
bigger increase of more than $6 a week. 
to $82 a week in average pay. 

Lumber also showed an increuse. Here 
it was over $5 a week, bringing the pay 
check to nearly $67. 





‘ ; -U Ss Steel 
MORE IN DINNER PAILS 
... factory wages at all-time high 





Soft-goods industries, on the 
other hand, showed a gain of $3.63 a 
week in the year. Average pay here is 
$62.30 a week. 

Printing and publishing, as an ex- 
ample, is paying production workers 
$82 a week, up more than $4 in the year. 

Oil and coal products, with $89 in 
the weekly pay envelope, is paying $6 a 
week more than it was in 1951. 

Food products plants show a rise of 
$2 a week, to $64 average pay. 

Tobacco with average pay at $46 a 
week, boosted wages $1.55 in the year. 

Textile mills are paying nearly $6 
more than in 1951. The present average 
is about $54 a week. 

Papermakers show an increase of 
nearly $5, to a new level of $70 a week. 

Chemical industry now averages $71 
in weekly earnings, up nearly $3. 
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ESSENTIAL BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Mechanization, the engineers call it... this ravenous monster 
of steel... twenty tons of delicately controlled, rugged power. 


ravenous In one smooth continuous action, it rips potash from the mine 


face and loads it in shuttle buggies, performing the work of 


monster four separate operations; undercutting, drilling, blasting, load- 


ing. From mechanization such as this flows America’s pro- 

é : duction of potash and many other essential raw materials. 
0 stee Mechanized operations, under the control of highly skilled 
technicians, have enabled International in a little more than ten 

years, to expand enormously its production of potash that is 

essential for the growth of farm crops and for basic chemicals 


required for a wide variety of industrial and consumer products. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 








| When dp Nedtoned Steel 


Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 
make it just right for some particular finished product. 
For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 
vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 
At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


} 


to the analysis, testing, measurement and inspection of 
steel as it moves in the stream of production from raw 
materials to the shipping floor. At each station the steel 
must meet definite and rigid standards before it can 


pass on to the next step in manufacture. 


And in our laboratories, scientists and technicians work 
continually not only to maintain the highest standards 
known today but to develop steels of even higher quality 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It is through such 
care that steel has become one of your lowest-cost and 


most useful servants. 


In National’s operations, quality always has come 
first. That is one reason why National has become 
one of America’s largest steel producers—thoroughly 


integrated, entirely independent, always progressive. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


i 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and specia! carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for luction 
of various types of pig iron. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP, 
Supplies high grade meta!‘ur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


te. 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


| 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 





F YOU'RE hemmed in by high costs and 
hee ta a production, chances are 
there’s an easy way out for you—the 
two-way escape afforded by oxy-acety- 
lene flame-cutting and electric arc-weld- 
ing. More and more manufacturers are 
finding this modern miracle production 
team beats delay and costliness every time. 


Substantial savings in hours and mate- 
rials, reduced capital investment and a 
new manufacturing freedom are among the 
advantages reported by companies whose 
products range from children’s toys and 
household appliances to locomotives, 
ships and heavy industrial machines. 


Components—cut swiftly and economi- 
cally from stock plates with oxy-acetylene 
torches—are joined rapidly and easily 
into assemblies by modern, perfected arc- 
welding. The result is a product that’s 
stronger, lighter, better and better-looking. 


Why not investigate the NCG tools 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


that are ready to go to work for you right 
away? They’re time-tested, performance- 
proved tools, such as NCG Flame-Cut- 
ting Machines and Special Cutting Proc- 
esses, Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus and, 
of course, NCG’s complete companion 
line for electric arc welding. Further, 
NCG has 73 manufacturing plants and 
hundreds of authorized dealers and ware- 
houses to provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply ... for you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


© 1952, National Cylinder Gas Co. 














We've Been Asked: 


HOW GI ROTATION WORKS 


the Army has rescinded an order that 
would have delayed rotation of 
men from Korea. This raises the 
question: How does the rotation 
system work? 
Men become eligible for rotation from 
Amy service in Korea by acquiring ro- 
tation points. Those in the combat area 
receive points fastest. But they cannot 
be sure of being withdrawn from the 
front until trained replacements are on 
hand to take their places. 


Who fixes the points? 

That's done by the commander in the 
Far East. At present, Army officers and 
men in the combat area get four points 
for each month spent there. Those in 
the intermediate or support area re- 
ceive three points a month. Two points 
are given for each month served in 
other parts of Korea. 


How many points are needed for ro- 
tation? 

That also is fixed by the theater com- 
mander, and can be changed each 
month. Thirty-six points—or nine months’ 
service—now make a front-line soldier 
cligible for rotation. For others in Ko- 
rea, it's 38 points. That is, a man serving 
in the rear needs 19 months to become 
eligible for rotation. The order that re- 
cently was rescinded would have raised 
fom 36 to 38 the number of points 
needed by front-line men. 


Can a man be sure of being sent 
home if he has enough points? 
Not always. First, of course, is the re- 
quirement that a replacement must be 
ready. Also, commanding officers can 
hold men longer if the military situa- 
tion requires. A soldier whose company 
is in actual battle cannot be sure of be- 
ing withdrawn on the day that he quali- 
fies for rotation with 36 points. When 
aman is rotated from the front he does 
not always go home right away. He can 
be held for further service in Japan or 

in some other area. 


fa man is wounded, does he get 

points for time in hospital? 
Yes, if it’s a wound that qualifies him 
for the Purple Heart decoration. And, 
if he is wounded at the front, he gets 
four points a month for time in the hos- 
pital, just as though he still were serving 
in the front line. 


How many men have been rotated? 


The number rotated by the Army from 
Korea and other Far Eastern areas is 
more than 300,000. 
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Thousands Brought Home 


@ Rotation system is bringing thou- 
sands of men home from Korea. 


@ Men can be held after getting 
enough points to be eligible for 
withdrawal. 


@ Army plan differs from those for 
the Marines, Air Force and Navy. 











When they get home, what happens 
to these men? 

First, they usually are given time off 
to visit their homes. Then they get new 
assignments, often as instructors. Army 
men returned from Korea can be sent 
overseas again after nine months in the 
U.S., provided their time in service is 
not about to expire. But general policy 
is not to send them back to Korea, un- 
less they ask to go. 


Do the Marines have the same ro- 
tation system? 

No. But the Marines do have a rotation 
plan, and here, too, deciding factors are 
availability of replacements and the mili- 
tary situation. Combat Marines usually 
are withdrawn after 10 to 12 months at 
the front, Marine fliers after 8 to 9 
months. 


What about the Air Force? 

Rotation is also different for the Air 
Force in Korea, with no definite period 
of service required. Men assigned to 
air-combat duty usually qualify for rota- 
tion after flying 100 missions, provided 
replacements are available. Normally 
that gives a flier about six months of 
combat duty, though it can be longer. 
The Air Force tries to rotate members 
of its ground forces after one year’s serv- 
ice in Korea. But sometimes they are 
kept longer. 


Does the Navy rotate its men? 

In the Navy, a man usually stays with 
his ship until it is brought back to the 
U.S. for overhauling or repairs. But 
there is no number of points or set time 
for Navy men to serve in the Far East 
before being eligible to return home. In 
practice, Navy vessels often serve in the 
Far East about six months before return- 
ing to the U.S. Navy Reserve air groups, 
as a rule, serve six months in the Korean 
area before returning home. Regular 
Navy air groups usually put in six months 
at sea, return to a_ base for six 
months, and then go back for another six 
months. 
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America can be proud of its Ore 
Mining Industry! 

Our mineral production is now 
valued at $31% billion annually! Last 
year, the nation’s 4,427 mines, 1,050 
mills, 128 smelters and refineries 
processed 350 million tons of ores. 

This gigantic output . . . including 
40% of the world’s iron, 30% of its 
copper and zinc, 25% of its lead... 
makes the United States the largest 
producer of minerals. 

It is estimated that within the next 
three years, by 1955, that our ore 
mining industry will spend more than 
$2 billion on the largest expansion 
program in its history. 

Ore mining is one of the many 
major industrial groups served by 
Peoples First. Whether your banking 
problems are regional or national, 
Peoples First National offers you an 
89-year background of diversified 
financial experience. Peoples First 
welcomes the opportunity to serve 
you with complete facilities for your 
every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Want a clearer picture of labor costs ? 


A manufacturer of radio and television sets complained 
that his labor cost reports were coming through fuzzy. 


So we told him about McBee Keysort job-time tickets, 
the kind used by more than 2,000 U.S. and Canadian 
industrial plants. 


These Keysort tickets produce both payroll and labor 
cost figures daily. All time tickets for the preceding day 
are processed first thing each morning... arranged ac- 
cording to employee for payroll summarization and then 
by work output for tabulation of labor costs. The two totals 
are balanced every day. 


Now, without extra personnel, without expensive ma- 
chines, our friend gets a clear look at his figures in time 
to take any necessary action. 


By 2 o’clock each day he has on his desk the direct labor 
cost for the previous day — broken down by model, by the 
number of units produced and by the cost per unit for the 
day as compared with cumulative unit costs. He also re- 





ceives the productive labor cost for the day and for the 
month to date. 


The job-time tickets that produce all this information 
are simple Keysort cards with holes punched along their 
edges. The holes are pre-coded. Notching certain holes 
turns the cards into easily tapped wellsprings of data. When 
sorted, the cards yield their facts quickly and accurately. 


No other system can provide management controls with 
the economy achieved by modern, flexible McBee Keysort. 
That economy makes it feasible to have complete cost- 
control information daily. 


Leading executives in just about every kind of business 
are using McBee methods these days to keep tuned to 
every phase of their operations. That’s why McBee sales 
have jumped ten times what they were a few years ago. 


There’s a trained McBee representative on the other 
end of your telephone. Ask him to tell you frankly whether 
or not McBee can help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 











Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Output of U.S. industry is at a postwar high mark and rising. 

Industrial production, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board, jumped to 
225 per cent of the 1935-39 average in September and inched up another point in 
October. Previous high was 223 in April, 1951. It was 218 a year ago. 

Steel industry is pacing the upturn. October output was at an annual rate 
of 116 million ingot tons. Steel is going to stay high for months. 

Passenger-car output matched September's high rates in October. 

Production of television sets shows a sharp rise. 

Textile mills and paper mills show continued gains among soft-goods lines. 

Chemical plants are turning out a record volume of products. 























Fact is there is scarcely any sign of weakness in U.S. industry at the mo- 
ment. Gains over a year ago are reported in almost every line of activity. 


Business appraisal of the future reflects the current upsurge. 





Optimism is replacing the pessimism of only a few months ago. 
Businessmen now are inclined to put off fears of a downturn until 1954. 
Government officials mostly forecast good business through 1953, too. 
Purchasing agents, who had been somewhat gloomy, now see the upsurge in 
business activity carrying at least into early 1955. They previously had put 
mid-December as limit of their forecast for good business conditions. 











It's usually sound, in such periods of optimism, to use a little caution. 

Near-term business outlook points to rising activity. There is little 
doubt about this. It seems to be a safe forecast to mid-1953. (See page 13.) 

Reappraisal may be in order beyond the middle of next year, however. 

By that time, these business signs will bear watching: 

Defense Spending very probably will be topping off. 

Business investment may well be rounding top--next move is likely to be down. 

Consumer spending, too, is likely to be leveling out. 

Major business influences, in other words, probably won't be promoting any 
further expansion after mid-1953. Any severe decline from the level of business 
activity expected by then, however, is not likely. If activity should begin 
to drop, it will be a tapering off, no slump. 

















From the Pacific Coast we get this report on developments: 

Boom in business continues in California. Southern California is still 
getting a heavy growth in population, particularly the San Diego area. 

Aircraft expansion in Los Angeles-San Diego is stimulating expansion in 
other industries, mostly tied to aircraft. But they can switch to civilian 
products if activity in aircraft begins to slacken. 

Basic expansion in California includes oil refineries, chemical plants, and 
capacity for electronics, plastics, rubber products. Defense orders have 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 







Spurred some of this expansion, but plants are generally useful. 





Trend continues on the West Coast for national corporations to build or 
expand branch plants. Most of this expansion goes to California. The growing 
Western market is attracting manufacturing plants in that area. 


Pacific Northwest development is hampered by a power shortage. 

Drought, at the moment, is making this shortage even worse. Industrial 
users of electric power are ordered to cut consumption 10 per cent on November 
19. Firms with "“interruptible contracts" (contracts’ that provide for no power 
at all during shortages) are getting no power now. 

Bulk of the power cut will fall on the aluminum industry. 





Over a longer term, however, the Northwest expects to get power sources. 

Columbia River power development is to be pushed. The next Congress can 
expect added pressure to appropriate funds for Columbia River power expansion. 

0il and natural gas also are expected from Canada. Canadian pipe line now 
planned will deliver to Vancouver, in British Columbia, 80,000 more barrels of 
oil a day than Vancouver now uses. The Northwest hopes to get a good part of 
this, perhaps all of it, when the pipe line is completed. 








There is no lack of development plans for the Northwest. 

Atomic-energy plant at Hanford is starting a 4ll-million-dollar expansion 
program, to be spread over two years. 

B-52 bomber production is starting in Boeing plants. Tooling up is ended. 

Refrigerator cars and industrial equipment are being made in this area by 
Pacific Car and Foundry Co. This firm also is engaged on a 60-ton amphibious 
cargo carrier for the Army. This vehicle is an experimental one. 

Oil refineries also are planned for the Puget Sound area to process the 
crude that is expected to come from Canada. ; 














Alaskan development is another growth factor for the Northwest, since 
Seattle is the port of supply for the Northern territory. 

Construction contracts for 225 million dollars' worth of Alaskan projects 
already have been let, and 240 millions are still to be awarded. 
Private projects under way in Alaska include a plywood mill at Juneau and 
@ pulp mill at Ketchikan. Defense work also is expanding there. 

Aluminum project near Skagway remains to be approved by Congress. The Fed- 
eral Government must sell the land, Canadian Government must supply water. This 
is another project that Congress will be urged to approve next year. 














Drought is taking its toll in other areas besides the Northwest. 

Prolonged dry weather has hurt the Plains States, New England and the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. Soaking rains are badly needed. 

Winter-wheat growth is retarded in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Pastures are drying up in Texas. and Oklahoma. 

Cattle are being slaughtered heavily because of lack of feed and pasture. 
Some ranchers are being forced to sacrifice some of their breeding stock. 

Drought, if it continues, also may interfere with this year's hunting sea- 
son. Plans for postponing or closing the season are ready in some States. 
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CHECK THE EFFICIENCY OF HER FILING TOOLS! 


More papers are now filed by fewer 
people at the DeVilbiss Company 


In the paint spray division of this firm, 
about 30,000 documents must be filed 
each month. With the new filing sys- 
tems and sorting methods which were 
recommended by Remington Rand, 
they have been able to centralize the 
active files, with a program for retain- 
ing records in the files only as long as 
they are active. In this way, an ex- 
panded work load is handled with a 
25% saving in clerical time and a 
30% saving in floor space. 





25% clerical saving at Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


When this firm wanted to reorganize 
its Administrative Files, it was thought 
best to obtain competent advice from 
outside. Remington Rand was called 
in and one of our Records Consultants 
made a thorough study; recommended 
many changes to simplify the filing. 
Then Remington Rand actually in- 
stalled the new filing systems and 
trained the employees to operate them. 
Result was that three clerks were able 
to do work previously requiring four. 


Memington. Fkand. 
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FREE! ~ 


This 36-page manual on practical filing 
procedures shows you: 


How to choose a filing system to find 
the right record immediately. How to 
save filing motion and floor space. How 
to keep track of borrowed records and 
tighten up file organization. 

Ask for manual LBV-396. Call our local 
Business Equipment Center, or write to 
Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1461, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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.--THE PERMANENT, 
SELF-ADHESIVE 
IDENTIFICATION DEVICE 





NO 





DRILLING, 
SCREWS OR 
RIVETS 


- 

A METAL-CAL is a 

.003'’ thickness of 

aluminum foil—an- 
odized, dyed and backed with a high 
tensile bonding material. Easily 
applied to any smooth, cohesive sur- 
face. Slashes labor and material 
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characters on a ME- 

TAL-CAL live as 
long as the metal itself ...survive the most 
trying conditions of weather and wear. The 
best of decals and litho-plates can't match 
the performance of a METAL-CAL. 














Industrial use 
of METAL- 
CALS for per- 
manent, dis- 
tinctive identification spreads wider every 
day. Names of dozens of “big-name” 
manufacturers who now use METAL-CALS 
are available on request. 


Main Office and Factory: 
Seattle 8, Wash. 


aeteea) Metal-[al 


Office: 1725 E. 2nd St. 
Wichita, Kas. 
Representatives in all 
principal cities 
Foreign Licensed Mfrs. 


Trade Mark registered. 
Patented in U.S. and 
Foreign Countries. 
For further information 


and quotes, 
Metal-Cal, Ltd. address all inquiries to 
Vancouver, B. C. ca —- ~~ 
Malby & Son, Ltd., Dept. J6, ng a 
Hove Sussex, Great Britain Seattle 8, Wash. 
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Changes in Taxes Ahead: 
Here Is Preview of ‘53 


Your tax bill will be different 
next year. But don’t look for a 
big reduction right away. 

Tax revision is a top priority 
for 1953. Excess-profits tax prob- 
ably will go. Other corporation 
rates may be unchanged. 

Individuals may not see any 
cut until 1954. But plans are 
under way to make taxpaying 
easier—with savings for some. 


Tax-law changes are to be near the 
top of the list of actions that the new 
Congress, meeting January 3, will be 
forced to take in 1953. 

A schedule of automatic tax reductions 
is written in present law. Congress will 
be forced to change that schedule or to 
see the Government lose heavily in 
revenues starting Jan. 1, 1954. 

At the same time, pressures are build- 
ing up for scores of important new re- 
visions in existing tax law. Taxation, 





definitely, is down for the attention of , 
new Congress. 

In the field of tax cutting and tax ris. 
ing, what you can expect is this: 

Excess-profits tax, almost surely, wil 
be allowed to die on June 30, 1953 
This tax will apply to one half of 1953 
corporation income where that income 
falls into the excess-profits range, 
Revenue loss will be about 1.5 billion 
dollars in 1953 and 3 billion dollar 
in 1954, when the tax will not be ef. 
fective at all. Almost no pressure js 
in sight, official or otherwise, to keep 
this tax. 

Normal and surtax rate on corpora. 
tions, now a total of 52 per cent on in. 
come in excess of $25,000, probably will 
be held at that rate. 

The automatic reduction in the rate 
to 47 per cent, scheduled for April 1, 
1954, is not likely to be permitted—unless 
Congress and a new Administration find 
a way to make unexpectedly large cuts 
in Government spending. What's in the 
wind is neither decline nor rise in the 
tax that affects all corporations and an 
end to the tax that hits those corporations 

(Continued on page 82) 
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. . will Congress give more time for filing returns? 
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$1,500,000 Just Went By! 


Here’s how banks help railroads serve you better 


HE STREAMLINER above would 

have amazed Casey Jones. In 
Casey’s day even Casey couldn’t 
have highballed 9 coaches and a diner 
past a whistle-stop’s mail crane at 
90 m.p.h. 

Like the rest of America, railroads 
have progressed considerably since 
Casey had his hand on the throttle. 
Today, tight-scheduled trains criss- 
cross the U.S.A. on 225,000 miles of 
privately built... privately main- 
tained roadway. And competitive 
banking helps keep them going every 
mile of the way. 

Bank loans and investments help 


railroads lay tracks, build bridges 
and trestles, burrow tunnels, and 
construct terminals. Bank loans con- 
tribute mightily toward improved 
safety devices, rolling stock replace- 
ment, more efficient engines, mod- 
ernized passenger cars . . . and banks 
help administer retirement funds for 
railroad men. 


Where the money 
comes from 


No matter what their size, bank loans 
are made mostly with your money. 
Whether you deposit five dollars or 
five thousand, those dollars don’t lie 


idle. After they’re received at the 
teller’s counter, they go to work in 
many ways, such as bank loans to 
railroads and many other industries. 

Modern streamliners are examples 
of what can be achieved when money 
is put to work. They also symbolize 
the great progress that America’s 
railroad men have made in getting 
you where you want to go comfort- 
ably, quickly and safely. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
-«- WITHOUT CHARGE 
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. . . Individual’s tax, excises 
may start to go down 


with income defined as “excessive” under 
rigid formulas. 

Individual income tax rates may, 
just possibly, be allowed to decline a bit 
on Jan. 1, 1954. But there is little chance 
that taxpayers will get the full benefit 
of an average 10 per cent cut now on the 
books for that date. The cost, in revenue, 
would be about 3 billion dollars, a big 
loss for a Government now in the red. 
Yet Congress may toss the individual 
taxpayer a token cut. Both political 
parties and their leaders are com- 
mitted to support tax relief if it is at all 
possible. 

Excise taxes on a long list of products 
and services used by families also may 





—Black Star 


TOWARD SECURITY 
Tax-free funds for retirement? 


be shaded a little starting in April, 1954. 
Increases adopted in 1951 are sched- 
uled automatically to expire then, and 
there is heavy pressure for relief in some 
cases. The liquor excise, raised from 
$1.80 on a fifth of 100-proof liquor to 
$2.10, is widely blamed for the spread 
of bootlegging. There is resentment 
against higher excises on gasoline, sports 
goods, other items. Total revenue loss, 
if automatic reductions occur, will be 
900 million dollars. 
Life-insurance-company tax now on 
the books is strictly temporary, Adopted 
in 1951 for that one year, it was ex- 
tended for one more year. The new Con- 
gress can extend it again, or adopt a new 
formula, or else let the tax revert to the 
1942 basis. The 1942 formula probably 
would produce far less revenue than the 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Shift of tax-filing time 


from March to April urged 


present tax. so Congress is almost forced 
to act. 

So much for actions that Congress will 
be required to take in 1953. Other pro- 
posals for tax changes, scores of them, 
we getting attention. Professional ac- 
countants, working through the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, are propos- 
ing several dozen revisions. The Treas- 
ury has its staff working on ideas. So has 
the Joint Tax Committee of Congress. 
The staff of that one Committee has got- 
ten more than 10,000 tax suggestions in 
the 1,000 replies it has received from 
the questionnaire it sent out last summer. 

All taxpayers will get some relief, in 
the form of dollars or in the form of 
greater convenience, if even a small pro- 
portion of these proposals finds favor in 
Congress. And chances are good for ap- 
proval of at least some of the ideas, par- 
ticularly the changes that will cost noth- 
ing in revenue. 

Proposals that you can expect Con- 
gress to study seriously are these: 

More time to file returns will be 
ganted to almost all taxpayers if Con- 
gress goes along with one popular sug- 
gestion. Accountants are urging Congress 
to change the due date for returns from 
March 15 to April 15, and they want an 
automatic extension of two more months 
for taxpayers who need it. Also, if Con- 
gress agrees, you will be allowed to wait 
until April 15 to file your declaration of 
estimated tax. And you will have until 
February 15, instead of January 15, to 
fle an amended declaration—or a final 
return—for the preceding year. 

Penalty for major errors in your dec- 
laration of estimated tax may be eased 
somewhat, too. Right now a taxpayer's 
fnal return may show that his estimate 
was right on the head, but the Govern- 
ment might rule months or years later 
that he owed considerably more taxes. 
A penalty for an error of more than 20 
per cent in the estimate would result. 
There is support for a change in these 

es. 

Unmarried persons will find it easier 
to qualify for some of the benefits of 
income splitting if Congress yields at an- 
other point. To qualify as an unmarried 
“head of a household,” the individual 
how must be supporting a close relative 
living in his home. An individual who 
supports an invalid mother in a nursing 
home is ineligible for income-splitting 
benefit. Idea now is to ease the residency 
tule, 

Self-employed persons—such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants—are asking for 
tules that would permit them to set up 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SEVEN Competitive 
Advantages 

































with a Plant in 


MISSISSIPPI... . 


With its exclusive BAWI plan — which allows political 
sub-divisions to vote bonds to purchase sites and construct 
buildings for lease to new and expanding industries — 
Mississippi offers Southward-looking industry seven com- 
petitive advantages. 


They are: (1) Low Plant Rental, (2) 100% Tax Deduc- 
tion, (3) Increased Working Capital, (4) Higher Worker 
Productivity, (5) Nearness to Expanding Markets, (6) 
Adequate Fuel and Power, and (7) A Wealth of Raw 
Materials. 


One of the many outstanding industries soon to enjoy 
these seven competitive advantages is Alexander Smith, 
Incorporated, which within a few months will occupy a 
modern plant at Greenville, Mississippi, built under Missis- 
sippi’s BAWI plan with a $4,750,000 bond issue, approved 
by the people of Greenville by a vote of 2,306 to 31! 

Before you decide on your new plant location, get the 
facts on Mississippi’s seven competitive advantages for new 
and expanding industry. 


MLSASt$SSi PP i 


The 
BAWI 


MISSISSIPPI! AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


NEC 


State Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 








































































How many days 
in payday? 


For some people, payday can come 
too often—last too long. 

Take your payroll clerk, for 
example. 

For her—every payday may 
mean days of tedious preparation 
—hours of posting, checking, re- 
checking and reconciling. 

Actually, 60% of most payroll 
preparation work is unnecessary. 

With the new Todd Form- 
Master, any clerk can prepare the 
required three sets of records at 
one time. The operator always 
writes on a fixed line, in a comfort- 
able position. Her work is easy, 
fast, visible, notably free of errors. 
Carbons are clear, sharp—in per- 
fect alignment. 

Get all the facts about the Todd 
Payroll Plan that saves employee 
time and cuts company overhead. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Lferele 


ROCHESTER = NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN QF PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about the Todd time- 
saving, money-saving Payroll Systems. 
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... Handing on family estate 
might be made easier 


retirement funds out of tax-free income. 
Many corporations do that now for their 
executives. Bills introduced in Congress 
last year would have allowed self-em- 
ployed persons to postpone payment of 
taxes on income set aside in restricted 
retirement funds. There is a chance that 
Congress will zpprove a program of this 
type in 1953. 

Employe-pension plans, too, will be 
easier to set up if Congress adopts some 
of the many proposals advanced for 
more liberal rules on such plans. 

Family estates will be less expensive 
to create and keep intact if another 
strongly supported proposal gets by 
Congress. Problem involved here is illus- 





—U.S. Rubber Co. 
DIVIDEND CHECK 
Industry wants to keep profits 


trated by the taxpayer who leaves his 
going business to his family. The family 
may have to liquidate the business in 
order to get the cash needed to pay the 
federal estate tax on the business. The 
taxpayer could buy life insurance in an 
amount needed to pay the taxes on his 
estate. But the policy itself, when it paid 
off, also would be hit by an estate tax. 
Proposed solution is to let taxpayers set 
aside tax-free funds for payment of estate 
taxes. 

Double taxation of corporation divi- 
dends is certain to be under renewed 
attack when Congress meets again. 
Those dividends now are taxed once to 
the corporation, under corporate income 
taxes, and again to shareholders, under 
personal income taxes. Pressure is strong- 
er than ever for a change that would 

(Continued on page 85) 












STRATEGIC LOCATION 





Rhode Island offers you the unique com. 
bination of skilled labor . . . close at hand 
and willing to work ... plus a strategic 
manufacturing location. 

This labor is the result of a manufacturing 
heritage of five generations . . . you get an 
honest dollar's work for every dollar paid. 
Our location is served by main line railroad 
to New York and Boston, and direct rai! and 
air freight service to the South and West. 
Year-‘round “Vacation Living’ is enjoyed 
by employees and management alike. 

Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news mago- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you prompily. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 


~ 








(Thrilling Thought! 
SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 


South Africa 


19 glorious days at sea on two of the 
world's great lines! New York/South- 
ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 


See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 


CUNARD LINE and 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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_,. Treasury against change 
in double tax on dividends 


we stockholders at least a_ partial 
gedit for the tax that corporations al- 
gady have paid on their dividends. The 

ice of such a change—a heavy loss of 
revenue—is sure to keep the Treasury 

ent in opposition next year. 
(dds are against action. 

Pressure on corporations to pay out 
their profits in the form of dividends, 
however, might be eased somewhat be- 
fore long. Under Section 102 of the In- 
tenal Revenue Code, industry leaders 
insist they often are pushed into paying 
out profits that really need to be kept 
in the business. A change in these rules 
may have to wait on a change in the 
‘double taxation” situation. 

Depreciation relief for corporations 
also is in strong demand. As the law and 
its administration stand, corporations can 
get back tax-free the original cost of 
worn and obsoleté plant and equipment. 
Dificulty is that, with inflation, the 
money recovered may buy only half of 
the plant needed for replacement. There 








is strong support for rules that would 
permit corporations to set their own 
depreciation schedules. 

That barely scratches the surface of 
a proposed tax-revision program. 

Other taxpayers will enjoy new bene- 
fits if Congress takes action: 

To permit working wives to deduct 
at least part of the cost of maids. 

To allow taxpayers using the last-in- 
first-out (LIFO) method of inventory 
accounting to value their inventories at 
either cost or market value while the ex- 
cess-profits tax is in effect, and for five 
years thereafter. 

To ease the tax on annuities so that 
amnuitants will have a chance to get 
back in tax-free income the actual cost 
of the annuities. 

To allow any taxpayer to deduct the 
cost of contesting a tax case. 

To ease the present tax on so-called 
personal holding companies and to per- 
mit closely held corporations to be taxed 
as partnerships if they desire. 

To write a “general relief” clause in 
the excess-profits tax for the benefit of 
special cases that cannot qualify for 
needed relief under specific rules. 

To eliminate the extra 2 per cent tax 
on consolidated corporate returns. 

Whatever comes from any one of 
these proposals, or any group of them, 
the year 1953 shapes up as one of the 
biggest years in history for tax legisla- 
tion. Congress is going to be forced to 
make a few highly important decisions. 
And it is going to be under strong pres- 
sure to make several score other deci- 
sions in regard to proposed tax revisions. 
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How Mr. Tuggleby 
Bought a 
mimeograph... 








THE TIME HAD COME for Mr. Tuggleby to buy a 
mimeograph—a mimeograph to make sharp black-on- 
white copies of bulletins, reports, forms, and a host of 
other things. 

But Mr. Tuggleby was a cautious soul... and so he 
folTo Mo Maelo Minllite Mma (Mulole(MeoMilelcellel Mil, -iilelehiioun 
As a result he learned of new ways to save time and 
money — and to the complete satisfaction of his secretary. 

If you have similar need we would like to send a free 
copy of the booklet, “How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a 
Mimeograph.” The book itself is a sample.of MODERN 
mimeographing. Simply mail the coupon below. 


For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


> A-B-DICK 


TH FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-1152-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me a copy of the book- ° 
let, ‘How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph.” 











NAME POSITION. 
ORGANIZATION. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE__STATE 
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A complete line of precision microfilmers 
to meet all requirements at lowest cost 


Only Recordak 





N. one microfilmer can be called the “most 
economical” for every company. 


Requirements vary much too much. Conse- 
quently, a micrefilmer which is ideal for onc 
company could be an unwise investment down 
the street. 


Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has cre- 
ated its line of microfilmers with all require- 
ments and all budgets in mind. You never have 
to order a microfilmer with features and refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably! Thus, 
Recordak has made it possible for even the 
smallest companies to gain savings which 
are proportionate to those realized by 
the largest ones. 


gives you this choice 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





It’s easy to judge which one of these precision micro- 
filmers will give you the lowest operating cost. 


Your local Recordak representative will give you 
the complete side-by-side picture of the Recordak 
line... analyze your microfilming requirements ... 
figure every detail of cost every way. In short, give 
you the benefit of Recordak’s unmatched experience 
in matching the needs of thousands of customers. 
All without obligation, of course. 


7 7 7 
So call in your Recordak representative today ... 
or write Recordak for details on the complete line 
of precision microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Note: Complete line of film readers, available for 












purchase at extra cost. 

‘Ry 
me.) 
Me, 


Bidar, 
Seay 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 






“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents down 
one side of the film, then up the other—fronts, or fronts and 
hacks, consecutively; accommodates automatic feeder . . . and 
auxiliary film units for recording on the full film width in 
varying reductions. Prices—including one film unit: Purchase, 
$2900; Rental, $60 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer gives you the 
greatest number of pictures per foot of film; fea- 
tures a built-in automatic feeder . . . and readily 
interchangeable lens kits for microfilming at 4 re- 
duction ratios. Prices—including one lens kit: Pur- 
chase, $1800; Rental, $43.50 per mo., including 
film reader. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, designed for medium 


requirements, records fronts, or fronts and backs consecutively 
.». across the full width of the film. Prices—including one film 
wit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending upon model; Rental, 
$30-$42.50 per mo., including film reader. 





The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records fronts and 
backs of documents, side by side, simultaneously. Ac- 
commodates automatic feeder and auxiliary film units for 
recording down one side of film, up other, and for full- 
width recording. Prices—including one film unit: Pur- 
chase, $3600; Rental, $70 per mo., including film reader. 


All prices quoted 
are subject to 
change without notice. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal machine 
for light requirements. It photographs documents up to 
11 x 14 inches instantaneously . . . across full width of 
film. A film reader is an integral part of this unit. Pur- 
chase Price, $1250; Rental Price, $20 per mo. 















Fast Transportation of oa 
GRAINE and FEEOS... 


Big Business on the M. & St. L. 


Bor 81 years, Fast Dependable Transportation in the 
Great Midwest of products of fertile farms and of the 
many things that farmers buy has always been Very 
Big Business on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Since its first track was built in 1871, the M. & St. L. 
has contributed more and more to progress and pros- 
perity of the Midwest by Fast Freight Service for the 
growers of Grains and other farm products and for 

the manufacturers and distributors of the Foods and | 
Feeds made from those products. 


In 1951, more than one-fourth of all freight carried | 
by the M. & St. L. consisted of Products of Agriculture. 


In the Midwest, premier farming region of America, 
the M. & St. L. serves four rich Agricultural States, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. These 
also have developed rapidly as Leaders in Industry, 
particularly the processing of grains and other farm 
crops. 


Today a modern Diesel-powered Railway, the M. & 
St. L. is better staffed and equipped than ever before 
to provide 


Fast Freight Service in the Midwest 


@ For Growers of Grains and 
Other Crops 


@ For the Great Feeds and 
Foods Industries 


In 1951, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, the four States served by the M. & 
St. L., harvested 1,264,307,000 bushels of 
corn or 42% of the nation’s crop; 645,615,- 
000 bushels or 49% of the oats; 59,809,000 
bushels or 23% of the barley; 10,257,000 
bushels or 48% of the rye; 16,059,000 bush- 
els or 48% of the flaxseed; 146,788,000 
bushels or 52% of the soybeans; 23,104,000 
tons or 21% of the hay; and as always vast 
quantities of other cash and feed crops. 


WEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 2ecéucy 


ef Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 

























News-Lines 





YOU CAN sometimes get the Ng. 

tional Labor Relations Board to ap- 
prove a “union-shop” contract that you 
sign with a union before its officers file 
non-Communist affidavits with _ the 
Board. NLRB rules that it is legal to 
sign an agreement calling for a “union 
shop” that will become effective when 
the union’s officers comply with the 
Taft-Hartley Act requirements on aff- 
davits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a Government 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, perhaps 
collect from the Government to cover 
your losses on research and experi- 
mentation contracts. The Supreme 
Court divides 4-4 and thus affirms a 
ruling of the Court of Claims that an air: 
craft manufacturer is entitled to re. 
imbursement for such losses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail meat dealer, 

now refigure your price ceilings for 
pork on a monthly basis, rather than 
weekly. This change in its retail pork 
regulation is made by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN, in handling the ta 

affairs of an estate, collect interest 
from the Government on an overpayment 
of estate tax even though the overpay- 
ment came from a fund posted with the 
collector to cover‘any possible additional 
tax that might be owed. A federal dis- 
trict court holds that interest should be 
paid along with refund of an overpay- 
ment that resulted from a_ deficiency 
erroneously collected. 


% * * 


YOU CAN, as an oil or gas oper- 

ator, still use the old form—PAD- 
26LP—in applying for priorities as 
sistance to obtain line pipe in_ the 
second and third quarters of 1953. The 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
announces that operators may continue 
to use this form, which it previously had 
planned to scrap. December 1 is the 
deadline for second-quarter applications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely call your em- 

ployes to a meeting on company 
time and on company property to hear 
an antiunion talk a few hours before 
a collective-bargaining election. Be- 
cause of such an act, NLRB throws out 
results of an election lost by a union. 
The Board objects that the union did 
not have time to ask for a chance to 
reply to the employer's speech. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT fail to put a special 

marking on fire tubes that you make 
with butyl synthetic rubber. The Na- 
tional Production Authority tells man- 
ufacturers to place one or more light 
blue stripes on the circumference of 
tire tubes containing butyl (GR-1) 
synthetic rubber. A similar requirement 
was discarded by the agency last April. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

brass mill or foundry, or as a maker 
of alloy ingots, count on getting as much 
copper scrap in November as in Oc- 
tober. NPA announces that scrap alloca- 
tion in November is being cut to 74,453 
tons, compared with 83,050 tons in 
October. Allotments of refined copper 
remain at October levels. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely give your em- 

ployes a pay raise a few days be- 
fore an election in your plant if the 
increase does not follow an established 
pattern for raises. NLRB finds that an 
employer interfered with an election and 
influenced his workers by granting a 
raise 10 days before an election. Results 
of the election, which was lost by the 
union, are nullified. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the 
amount that you contribute to an or- 
ganization engaged in publicizing tax 
disparities between private business and 
some co-operatives. By denying a review, 
the Supreme Court leaves in effect a 
lower-court ruling that such a contribu- 
tion is not deductible either as a business 
expense or as a charitable gift, since the 
purpose of the organization was to in- 
fluence legislation. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early 

end of price controls for crude oil 
and natural gas. In reply to a request 
of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America for such decontrol, the 
Director of Price Stabilization indicates 
that this is not feasible now. He says 
that crude oil and natural gas do not 
appear to meet OPS standards for out- 
right decontrol at this time. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor_p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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What could 
Municipal 
Bonds do for ‘you? 


A knowledge of municipal bonds is increasingly important 





to sound investment in today’s market. Many investors 
previously unacquainted with their merits now are finding 
that municipals have extraordinary advantages to offer. - | 
This is true especially of those to whom tax-exempt in- 
come is a prime consideration—and ever greater numbers 
now fall in this category. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


= You will find this new and informative 
booklet both valuable and helpful in 










determining what the exceptional invest- 
ment qualities of municipals can do for 
you. An accompanying tax chart shows 
whether taxable or tax-exempt bonds 


Investment ' provide better returns in your income 
_ Vents : 
of Selected } bracket. Send for both booklet and chart, 


Vunicipal : . , 
: Bonds without cost or obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 


obligation, new booklet “Investment Merits 
of Selected Municipal Bonds” and tax chart. 


REQUEST Name_____ 
FORM Address 


City : es a 
‘WS-10 





























Look over the advertisements in this 
d issue. You'll notice how many differ- 
900 ent kinds of business and products 
find it advantageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Report.” Ask 
company your advertising agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of essential 
news” may fit in your own advertis- 
ing program. 
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Everyone who has to deal with water and steam is 
concerned with the reduction of corrosion. Power 
plants, for example, spend large sums annually to 
treat boiler feed water, and condenser operation is 
watched carefully. Because of this, the Revere Re- 
search Department over a long period of years has 
studied intensively the causes of corrosion, and how 
corrosion can be reduced, as it usually can. 


Recently the Revere Research Department was 
asked to investigate the failure of Admiralty metal 
tubes after some five years of use in a condenser. 
The user felt such tubes should 


grain boundaries. This transgranular pattern showed 
that the pits created stress-concentration points of 
weakness. Other characteristics of the microstructure 
confirmed that failure was due to a combination of 
corrosion and fatigue. The conclusion was, of course, 
that not only were there corrodents in the steam, but 
that in addition the tubes were subject to vibration. 


Given these facts, the remedies were not difficult. 
The copper-base tube alloy that generally possesses 
the greatest resistance to the non-condensable gases 
responsible for such corrosion is 5% aluminum 

bronze. This is somewhat more 





last longer under average con- 
ditions. Samples from failed 
tubes were sent to the labora- 
tory, and subjected to physical, 
metallurgical, chemical and mi- 
croscopic tests. It was found 
that the outer surfaces were 
pitted, thinned, grooved and 
cracked. In some places corro- 
sion had completely destroyed 
the tube wall. Inside, there was 
but little pitting of the underly- 
ing metal. Thus, it was evident 
that the destructive process 
took place on the outside, or steam side of the tube. 


The chemical analysis of the outside scale was 
evidence that the excessive corrosion was due to car- 
bon dioxide and other non-condensable gases carried 
along with the steam. It is not unusual to have these 
and other corrodents present in damaging amounts 
in the air-ejector system, whereas they are not in- 
jurious elsewhere. 


Photomicrographs were then taken of sections 
through the cracks. It was found that the cracks 
originated in corrosion pits on the outside of the tube, 
and progressed inward. In doing so they broke across 
the grains of the metal rather than following the 
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expensive per pound than Ad- 
miralty metal, but in this case 
when balanced against the ex- 
pected extension of life, the ul- 
timate cost became favorable. 
It was also recommended that 
steps be taken to reduce tube 
vibration materially by instal- 
ling a baffle in the steam inlet. 
Finally, it was pointed out that 
many operators find it good prac- 
tice to discharge the after-con- 
denser drain to the sewer, instead 
of returning it to the system, 
thus substantially reducing the amount of carbon di- 
oxide, ammonia and other corrodents in the system. 


This report provides a typical example of the 
thoroughness with which the Revere Research De- 
partment attacks the problems that are brought to it. 
If you have questions concerning the selection, fabri- 
cation, or service of Revere Metals, get in touch with 
the nearest Revere Sales Office, through which the 
experience of our Technical Advisors, and if neces- 
sary, of Research, can be made available to you. And 
do not forget that other suppliers to industries of all 
kinds also operate laboratories upon whose knowledge 
you can call. It will pay you to do so. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
























Business Around the World 


NEW YORK @ LONDON @ SINGAPORE @ RIO DE JANEIRO 














>> Testing period for international commodity prices is at hand..... 

Commodity prices are back pretty nearly to where they were before Korea. 

Will the slide continue? Will it deepen into a major decline such as has 
been seen after every big war? Or will prices start edging upward? 

World traders and businessmen are wondering about these things. 

Two points are worth remembering: (1) prices often go up after a U.S. 
presidential election, with the release from uncertainty; (2) seasonal influ- 
ences tend to support prices in late autumn after heavy farm marketing. 

Price fillip in coming weeks could be temporary for these reasons. 

Continued price softness through Christmas, on the other hand, will be 
widely interpreted as a sign that the major postwar decline is in prégress. 

Sharp break in commodity prices isn't expected, in any case. 




















>> Nowhere in the world is there strong forward buying of commodities. 

Buying is cautious, unhurried. Roaring optimism is conspicuously absent in 
business circles on both sides of the Atlantic. Raw-material stocks are ade- 
quate in the U.S. They are gradually being drawn down in European manufacturing 
countries (due to import curbs). But, in Europe, neither domestic nor export 
demand for products is so strong that raw-material Supplies are any worry. 

Manufacturing countries around the world find material costs going down, 
while export prices for finished products stay high. Terms of trade, thus, are 
in their favor. But, with export selling more difficult, logical next move is 
price cutting to move exports. 

Raw-material-producing countries are getting the short end of the stick. 
What they sell is down in price. What they buy is up. 




















>> Dollar-earning prospects of British Empire commodities aren't too bright. 
Lead, zinc and cocoa prices are weak. Rubber, tin and burlap are none too 
strong. Wool prices are stable--at the moment. 
Odds are against a strong price trend's developing for any of the commodi- 
ties. Thus, no lifting of import curbs in the sterling area should be expected. 











>> Latin-American countries aren't happy about the commodity picture either. 

Mexico feels lower lead, zinc, sisal and cotton prices. 

Cuba is up against a surplus situation in sugar and low world prices. 

The coffee countries are enjoying stable earnings generally. But Brazil, 
in a financial jam, is jolted by lower cocoa and cotton prices. 

Chile is having trouble selling copper at fancy prices. Bolivia is ina 
mess over tin nationalization. Slumping lead and zinc prices hit Peru. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Argentina and Uruguay have stirred up a hornet's nest in the U.S. by 
dumping wool tops at artificially low prices. 
So Latin America doesn't look too promising, either, as a market place. 








>> Exporting problems being what they are, it's no wonder that the well-heeled 
American market looks so good to other countries. And it's no wonder that at- 
tempts to cut down U.S. imports raise such a storm. 

U.S. import quotas on cheese, even though modified this year, still cause 
repercussions. The Dutch now are to retaliate by cutting down allowable im- 
ports of U.S. flour. Canada and Denmark are squawking, too, about cheese. 

Butter-import restrictions in the U.S. gall Australia and New Zealand. 

These five countries have now formally charged the U.S. with violating 
trade agreements covering these dairy products. U.S. representatives admit the 
violation. Abroad it all seems very puzzling since the U.S. iS Supposed to be 
the champion of lowering trade barriers..... 

















>> Then there's the trouble about wool imports. American woolgrowers and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture propose 60 per cent rise in duties on wool. 

Not nearly enough wool is grown in the U.S. to take care of its needs. 

To stimulate American woolgrowing, price Supports are used. Argentine and 
Uruguayan wool has been coming in at prices made low by exchange manipulation. 

U.S. Tariff Commission is to make a recommendation to the President on 
whether wool duties should be increased to protect price supports. 

Australia, New Zealand, Argentina and Uruguay are protesting the proposed 
increase. Britain, France and Belgium, all producers of woolen goods, are also 
protesting because the next step will be an increase in the duty on imported 
woolens. Otherwise, wool would be manufactured outside the U.S. and brought in 
in that form. American woolen manufacturers are worried about this aspect. 

A huge increase in the wool duties would hit every American who uses wool. 
Australia and New Zealand rely very heavily on wool sales to earn the 
dollars they use to pay for American products. Thus, another export market for 

American goods hangs in the balance. 























>> There's some talk, too, about increasing the duty on U.S. imports of lead. 
Lead price has been tumbling recently in New York. But in London it's 
much lower than in New York. Producers, both in the U.S. and abroad, feel a 
serious squeeze faces them. American producers are thinking about proposing a 
higher import duty to cut down the inflow of lower-cost foreign production. 
Any move like that would hit Mexico, Peru, Canada, Australia and others. 


>> As prices go down, protectionist sentiment in the U.S. increases. For- 
eigners would like to see a lowering of U.S. tariffs. If that proves impossi- 
ble, there is another way of supporting prices and keeping up sales to the U.S. 
Possibilities of long-term commodity agreements with the U.S. are getting 
much attention from raw-material producers. Hope is that U.S. will be inter- 
ested in assured supplies of strategic materials within an agreed price range. 
Washington is willing to talk. But previously producers have had trouble agree- 
ing among themselves. Another thing, U.S. businessmen aren't too interested in 
such agreements when prices are faltering and supplies are adequate. That could 
affect Congress's attitude. You should watch for commodity proposals next year. 
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Antiquated as that old-fashioned car may be 
...it is no more out of date than our present 
narrow, dangerous highways. Without major 
improvement for almost 30 years, obsolete 
roads cost Americans billions of dollars each 
year in lost time, lost lives and lost property. 











TRAILMOBILE unc. 


ee OUR HIGHWAYS ARE JUST AS OBSOLETE 


Vital to the economic peacetime life of 
our nation... adequate highways could 
mean the difference between victory or 
defeat in time of war. Get behind this fight 
for better highways. Remember... Good 
Roads Are Everybody’s Business! 





Subsidiary of Pullman, Incorporated 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The flow of goods has quickened in all 
channels of the U.S. economy. 

Department-store sales averaged 351 
on the indicator below during October, 
8 per cent above September and the 
highest in 21 months. The level had 
risen to 359 in the week ended Octo- 
ber 25, 8 per cent above a year ago. 

Gains from a year ago were reported 
in the latest week by all 12 Federal 
Reserve districts. Biggest ones were 
19 per cent for the Atlanta district, 
15 for Boston, 14 for Dallas, and 13 
for Philadelphia. 

Installment credit is helping to speed 
the movement of goods to consumers. 
The total outstanding grew to 15.3 
billions on October 1, up 300 millions 
in a month and nearly 2 billions above 
May 1. The rise since May 1 is nearly 
as large as during the same period in 
1950, when a “scare buying” wave 
was in progress. The Government re- 
moved controls from installment credit 
on May 8, 1952. 

Manufacturers are shipping at a fast 
rate. 

Television-set producers shipped 211,- 
000 sets in the week ended October 
17, largest since December, 1950. 

Auto companies are swiftly rebuilding 
dealer stocks, depleted by the steel 
strike. Output of cars and_ trucks 
climbed to 139,000 in the week ended 
October 25, the largest since June, 
1951. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods are 
running 1 per cent above a year ago. 

Dollar sales of manufacturers jumped 
to 23.4 billions in September, up 7 per 
cent from August and only 1 per cent 
below the record of May, 1951. Sales 
of hard goods were up 9 per cent in 
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September; soft goods, 5. Auto, ma- 
chinery, food and petroleum com- 
panies made the best gains. 

Order books of manufacturers record 
the demand. New orders received in 
September jumped 9 per cent above 
August. The backlog of orders on Oc- 
tober 1 stood at a round 75 billions, 
9 billions more than on Jan. 1, 1952, 
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Source: FRB @ 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
and 54 billions greater than on Jan. 1, 

- 1950. 

Department stores placed orders with 
their suppliers during September in 
an amount 30 per cent larger than in 
August. That was a greater gain than 
is normal for the month. 

Production is pressing upward. Factory 
output was 238 on the indicator in 
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the week ended October 25, up 1g 
per cent from July. October gains cep. 
tered in steel, autos, machinery, paper. 
board and household goods. 

A simultaneous rise in output of hard 
and soft goods is taking place. As the 
top chart shows, output of hard goods 
in October set a new high since Worl 
War II. Soft-goods output, though 
still below its peak of February, 195], 
has had a big recovery since early 
this year, chiefly in textile, leather and 
rubber industries. 

Inventories, in general, are being kept 
down in spite of the rise in produc. 
tion. Total stocks of department stores 
and manufacturers were almost un. 
changed in September. 

Low inventories of household appli- 
ances held by manufacturers and 
wholesalers assure that gains in orders 
by retailers, as they occur, will be 
matched promptly by increases in fac. 
tory output. Washing-machine stocks 
had fallen to 154,000 on October 1, 
three fifths below June 1. Refrigerator 
stocks were down a half from July |; 
driers, a third. 

Bank credit continues to swell the 
money supply. U.S. banks had 721 
billions of loans outstanding at the end 
of September, a gain of about a billion 
in the month. That lifted the US. 
money supply to 187.4 billions, a new 
record 9.5 billions above a year ago. 

Wholesale prices fell in the week ended 
October 28, the third straight decline. 
Farm products and foods, especial) 
meats, have led the way. 

Business is approaching the year end 
at a high pitch of activity. Forces be- 
hind the upswing promise to carry the 
rise well into the new year. 
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The CAPEHART “Saratoga.” The complete 
instrument for home entertainment. Tradi- 
tional styling, with 21-inch Crystal-Clear_ Pic- 
ture. Ready for UHF now. AM-FM radio. Plays 
all sizes, speeds, types of records automatically. 


at. 


brings to you 


the world’s 
finest 

instrument 

for home 


entertainment — 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
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To see and to hear this superb Capehart is a thrilling experience ... 
to own it is a lifetime source of pride. For Capehart cabinetry is a constant 
reminder that there are still craftsmen who are creating beautiful things. 
And beauty of cabinetry is matched by superlative performance . . . 
by Capehart’s brilliant Crystal-Clear Picture and exclusive Symphonic-Tone . .. 
by the magic Extra Power Margin chassis that pulls in pictures with 
startling clarity and detail from local stations or distant fringe-fringe areas. 


Yet you can own a Capehart for as little as $229.95. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


For full information on Capehart, see your Capehart dealer or write to Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) _ 
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HAT IS “peace’’? 
Peace is freedom from fear of sudden attack. 

Tension is not peace. 

Drafting 50,000 boys a month for military service 
abroad is not peace. 

To be required to build a vast military establishment 
for defense against attack is not a condition that can 
be described as peace. 

The American people want freedom from fear, relief 
from tension, freedom to reduce their armament. 

But such a condition obviously cannot be achieved 
by one side. It takes not merely an agreement with the 
other side but faith in the validity and sincerity of 
those who sign such an agreement. 

Where there is no faith, an international agreement 
is not worth the paper it is written on. 

Are we doomed to a policy of waiting for the Gov- 
ernment in Moscow to become faithful to its pledges? 
Must we depend solely on building up more and more 
armament? Can we get freedom from fear by letting 
the Communist propagandists create fear of us among 
the people on the other side as they are asked to match 
our military preparation? 

Then what is our alternative course, since we are not 
believers in preventive war or in aggressive war or in 
any other kind of war except to defend ourselves when 
attacked? 

An alternative course must be directed to the true 
source of sovereign power—peoples, not governments. 

The peoples behind the Iron Curtain are just like us 
—they desire peace, freedom from fear and an end to 
the constant threat of war and to the continuance of ten- 
sion. They will welcome a condition in which the 
whole world can concentrate on international trade, on 
improved standards of living, on an advancement of 
the lot of the common man everywhere. 


Our message must be directed to peoples. 

First, it is necessary for us to tell the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain frankly and repeatedly that inter- 
course with us has been shut off by the Moscow regime, 
that free access by our citizens to their land, long rec- 
ognized by treaties among civilized nations, has been 
denied, and that the “cold war” of today is basically 
due to the unwillingness of the Government of the Sov- 
iet Union to cooperate with the rest of the world in 
measures of economic improvement. We offered the 
Marshall Plan to the Russian Government and its sat- 
ellite states. This was not only refused but counter- 
measures of hostile purpose were initiated against us. 


PEACE WITHOUT TENSION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Second, it is necessary to tell the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain that in self-defense we, too, became 
obliged to shut off free communication and trade, and 
that, while we deplore the necessity of it, we shall find 
ourselves compelled step by step to increase the restric- 
tions. Ultimately the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
will find themselves cut off completely from the peo- 
ples on this side of the Iron Curtain. This form of eco- 
nomic defense is natural and logical and, though it 
may temporarily increase our cost as we may find it 
necessary to assist financially those countries which 
must pay more for the articles they used to import 
from behind the Iron Curtain, we must grimly bear 
that added expense as a necessity. 

Third, we must proclaim a program which outlines 
to all peoples behind the Iron Curtain the measures we 
are ready to take to assist them. We must announce that 
we will cooperate with them the moment the peoples 
there are able to furnish us with pledges by means of 
acts as well as words. They must assure us that the re- 
gimes which today threaten the peace of the world 
have been required by the democratic peoples to change 
their course from one of hostility to friendship. Wheth- 
er this is brought about by those peoples through con- 
stitutional processes or by revolution or by modifica- 
tion of their political system from within is entirely an 
internal question for them. But if it should appear that 
any groups within those countries, when established in 
authority, need our help, we should state publicly now 
that we will furnish economic aid to strengthen such 
democratic regimes. 

Fourth, we must carry the message to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain by effective methods. For 
years now we have lost in the court of world opinion 
because our methods of articulation have been crude 
and ineffective. We must carry our message not 
only across the Iron Curtain but to the peoples al- 
lied with us who sometimes misunderstand our posi- 
tion. It can be done. 


Peoples—tens of millions of them—thinking 
alike can control the policies of government, no matter 
whether it takes the form of dictatorship or monarchy 
or any form of control by a clique or oligarchy. The 
history of the world shows that eventually public opin- 
ion seeps through and causes tens of millions of people 
to act together. It is a great challenge to our ingenuity, 
to our inventiveness, and to our use of idea power. 

Let this be the first task of the new Administration 
elected by the American people. 
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A gift of Beauty --a joy forever 










This charming decanter is a replica of those that graced the bars 


of famous taverns, inns, and sideboards of the Old South. In those 


by-gone days, whiskey was sold in barrels and served from eM aM 
decanters which are now antiques. Filled with the Aristocrat of Bonds, \ CAVE VEK 

> . og —_ c 
the Kentucky Tavern decanter is truly a gift of beauty ...a joy forever. DECANTER 








It comes to you at the same price as the regular bottle... 






Kentucky Straight Bourbon * Bottled In Bond * 100 Proof * 44 Quart. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentuclzy 
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Dreaming of a white chrysanthemum 
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while a white Christmas is blowing up 
outside? Or of a garden waving green 
where snow is drifting now? Tuck 
Krilium soil conditioner into your 
garden dreams and make doubly 

sure they'll all come true. 


This next planting season will be the 
first spring when Krilium is available 
to gardeners everywhere. You’ve read 
and heard of its benefits from garden 
authorities in thousands of magazines and 
newspapers, on the radio and television. 
Soon you can experience these selfsame 
results in your own garden 


You'll prepare the soil as you always 
have—dig, break up the clods, fertilize 
if needed, level off. All you do that’s new 
is mix in Krilium and then water your 
garden plot. Even clay or silt stays 
granular, porous . . . hokds moisture 
without lumping or packing. Roots get 
more air and water, grow faster and 
stronger in loose, loamy soil. And these 
results are not for just a summer .. . the 
soil stays Krilium-conditioned for years. 


Krilium in Merloam* 
garden formulation 
available in 1-lb. ($1.69) 
and 5-lb. ($6.95) sizes 
at garden, hardware, 
department stores 
throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. Full-strength 
Loamaker* formulation 
in 10-lb. size also 
available for larger 
gardening operations. 


*Monsanto Trade-mark 
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